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HE YEAR 1947 saw the restoration 

of world trade to prewar volume. It 
is estimated that during the first half 
f the year the value of world exports 

ounted to $46,000,000,000, at an an- 
yal rate, or $22,772,000,000 at 1938 
rices. This compares with an estimated 
value of world exports in 1938 of $21,984,- 
00,000. It would thus seem apparent 
hat during the first half of 1947, the 
ost recent period for which adequate 
world-trade data are available, goods 
were moving in international trade chan- 
nels at about the same rate as before the 
war, and ata substantially higher rate 
than in 1946. 





TABLE 1.—Estimate d World Eaports’ 










[Values in millions of United States dollars] 

1047 Jan- 

QR ( uary-June 

Item 1938 1946 | os te 
rate 

At prevailing prices 21,984 33,000 46,000 
4t 1988 prices (volume 21,984 19, 186 22.772 
Price index 100 172 22 
Volume index 100 87 104 
| World exports 1946 and first half 1947 as shown must 
» regarded as highly approximate because of many in- 
jequacies of current data. Similarly, the indexes 


own are relatively crude inasmuch as no adequate de- 
tors for the world as a whole are available 


’ But these value and volume figures do 
not themselves reflect the acute disloca- 
tions in world trade which were brought 
about by the war and which were far- 
reaching in their scope. With the ter- 
mination of hostilities in the summer 
of 1945, the trade outlook was vastly 
different from the pre-war pattern. 
Although the export trade of the East- 
ern Hemisphere as a whole had gained 
considerably over the preceeding year, 
it is estimated that it did not exceed 
two-thirds of prewar volume. In 1938, 
that hemisphere had exported almost 
three-fourths of the world total, Europe’s 
hare being 48.6 percent, Asia’s 16 per- 
ent, and Oceania and Africa the 
emaining 7.8 percent. After the war, 
urope, faced with acute economic dis- 
ocation, needed imports in substantially 
reater quantities than before, while it 
iwas unable to export goods in any volume 
jin repayment. In the Far East, nor- 
mally an exporter of raw materials, pro- 
duction had fallen to exceedingly low 
levels, sharply limiting foreign ship- 
pene while the maintenance of the 





eople of the area required imports on 
n unprecedented scale. The virtual 
(disappearance of Germany and Japan 
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from the world-trade field accounted in 
considerable measure for the changed 
trade position of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. In 1938, Germany contributed 
9.7 percent of world exports and Japan 
3.6 percent. But even with exports from 
those two countries excluded from the 
figures, the trade volume for the hemi- 
sphere as a whole in 1947 remained sub- 
stantially below prewar, although sig- 
nificant progress was made in some of 
the areas which had been theaters of 
combat, particularly the United King- 
dom, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
France. 

The export deficit of the Eastern Hem- 
isphere was compensated in the global 
aggregate by increases in exports from 
the Western Hemisphere. Latin America 
contributed to the increased movement of 
goods in world channels through large 
exports. On the import side, the back- 
log of Latin American demand, unsatis- 
fied during the war years, had accumu- 
lated to large proportions and could be 
made effective because of relatively large 
dollar balances built up during the war 
as a result of unusually heavy exports to 
the United States. But it was the great 
change in the United States position in 
international commerce that was pri- 
marily responsible for the fact that global 
trade in the first half of 1947 reached 
prewar levels despite the great gap left 
by the low level of Eastern Hemisphere 
shipments. 

With world-wide trade dislocations 
creating an extraordinary demand for 
goods from the United States, American 
shipments abroad shot up from the pre- 
war average of approximately $3,000.- 
000,000 in 1936-38 to $9,700,000,000 in 
1946 and to $14,500,000,000 in 1947, ex- 
cluding civilian supplies sent to our 
armed forces overseas for use in the oc- 
cupied areas. This fivefold increase in 
the value of United States exports by 
the end of 1947 represented a more than 
two-and-one-half-fold increase in vol- 
ume terms after allowance is made for 
price rises. The United States, during 
1947, supplied over one-third of the prod- 
ucts in world commerce as contrasted 
with only 14 percent before the war, as is 
indicated in table 2. 

Despite greatly increased demand for 
imports on the part of the United States. 
the world as a whole was unable, because 
of the destructive impact of the war, to 
supply a larger volume of goods than in 


prewar years. In consequence, the in- 
ternational trade picture during the 2 
years after the close of the war was dom- 
inated by the accumulation of a tremen- 
dous world-wide trade deficit with the 
United States amounting to nearly $5,- 
000,000,000 in 1946 and nearly $9,000,- 
000,000 in 1947. The resulting acute dol- 
lar shortage was felt by all but a few 
nations of the world. Never before were 
United States products needed so badly, 
yet never had the means with which to 
purchase them been so _ inadequate. 
Faced with these pressing demands, vir- 
tually every country of the world made 
substantial liquidations of gold reserves 
and dollar assets. To conserve diminish- 
ing dollars, import controls and exchange 
restrictions were imposed in order to 
sieve out all but those purchases most 
essential to reconstruction, as in Europe 
and the Far East, or vital to basic eco- 
nomic development, as in the other 
American Republics. 


TABLE 2.—Trade of Principal Countries: 


Percent of Estimated World Total 1938, 
1946, and January—June 1947 


Imports Exports 
Country ] bee 
1947 | | 1947 
| 1938 | 1946 | Jan.—| 1938} 1946 | Jan.- 
June | | June 
Argentina 1.9/1.6] 20/21] 3.6] 30 
Australia ! 291+L71 LTPSR) SEP as 

Belgium-Luxem- j | 
bourg 3213.31 3.3 13.4 2.1 2.8 
Brazil 1.2/1.9] 25/14!) 30] 24 
Canada 2.8)5.1] 5.0/3.9] 67] 5.8 
France 5.6 | 7.1 §.6)4.1] 26] 3.9 
Germany 9.2 |22.5 |21.8 | 9.7 2.9 | 2.9 
India! 2.4 | 2.2 2.3129] 28] 2.5 
Italy 2.5 |22.0 124.1 | 2.6 29] 21.6 
Japan 3.2 |n.a. |n.a. | 3.6} n.a. | na. 
Netherlands 3.3/2.2) 29/27] .9 1,2 
Sweden 2.2)2.4] 2.5/2.2] 2.0] 1.5 
Switzerland 456 i-239 Sei aeat sen. 32 
United Kingdom__|18.9 |14.6 | 13.2 |11.9 11.8] 9.7 
United States 8.2 |13.6 | 11.4 {14.1 31.1] 34.6 


' On a calendar-year basis. 

? Preliminary estimates based on partial data. 

n. a. Not available. 

This article will consider some of the 
major postwar developments in Western 
Europe, the United Kingdom, the other 
American Republics, Canada, and the 
Far East. A subsequent article, which 
will appear at a later date in ForIecn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, will discuss United 
States trade developments in 1947 and 
current trade perspectives. 


Western 


European Situation 


Before the war, Continental Europe 
accounted for over one-third of world 
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TaBLe 3.—European Countries Participating in the European Recovery Program: Estimated Distribution of Trade, With the Unit sontribut 
States, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and All Other Areas 1938, 19 $6, and January—June 1947 ' these cre¢ 
= a = om — a a —- ee = _ ’ 
———~j the year 
19388 1946 January-June 1947 That p 
Total * iets aes Potal pj potable. 
articinating E an « ioe ota -ercent of tota Tota ercent of tota Total Percent of tots ‘lei 
Participating European countries value |_ eae - beta 7 eaten otal q strikini 
(millions (millions (millions 7 half of tl 
| of _| United |Western) Eastern |All other of United | Western) Eastern | All other of United |Western) Eastern Al} be 
| dollars) | States |Europe '} Europe | areas | dollars) | States |Europe '| Europe | areas | dollars) | States Europe Europe ‘a now actu 
= ea. "Ca caudal cama i - —__}|way’s an 
Imports 2 into: 8 
Austria $__..-_-_.---.-. 273 6.0 39.7 40.2 14.1 108 46.6 37.9 5.5 10.0 75 29.8 i8 11.5 percent 
Belgium-Luxembourg_- 779 10.8 49.3 8.5 31.4) 1,199 17.6 55.9 2.2 24.3 833 23.4 14.0 35 of Belew 
Denmark colin 355 7.9 79.1 6.5 6.5 591 9.0 75.4 Af 7.9 <i 21.5 58. 0 99 ei | 
Eire 202 11.4 62.7 3.7 22.2 29) 1.8 | 61.5 1.0 25.7 213 18.8 58.7 io| & oo" 
a 1, 326 11.5 30.8 4.8 52.9 2, S66 38.9 22.3 1.7 37.1 1, 401 27.1 21.1 1.6 ; 
Germany *____- 2, 189 7.4 37.3 16.8 38.5 895 18.9 48.2 2.9 447 74.3 23.9 1 above 
Greece 132 7.3 55.4 21.8 15.5 293 52. 2 20.4 27.1 119 74.9 23.2 1) -phas aga 
Iceland _ _ _- 11 .9 96. 4 1.8 9 68 25.1 65.2 , 7 6.0 26 29 9 62.9 Be : 
EE 593 11.9 49.7 2.6 25. 6 $ 730 62.6 16, 2 4 19.5 1, 021 Ww). 4 19.0 rl ; ‘ Italy, wh 
Netherlands 778 10.9 53.3 8.3 97.5 809 24.9 51. 2 2.5 21.4 730 31.6 SS 44 low pre 
Norway 293 10.0 64.1 6.9 19. 0 442 21.8 56.5 1.6 17.1 ISS 26.9 M3 47 ; : , 
Portugal 102 11.6 60: 4 2.3 25.7 78 25.0 35.1 2.8 37.1 123 0.1 39.8 | “Bizonla 
Sweden smi 1 525 16.2 56. 4 8.9 18.5 R58 24.1 43.3 x2 24.4 630 1.0 10.6 78 be, 
Switzerland 368 7.8 64.5 11.5 16.2 R00 16. 0 19.8 7.2 27.0 ») 216 19.8 94 . cent bel 
Turkey ___- - 119 10.4 70.8 12.8 6.0 121 31.3 14.4 1.0 20.3 97 32.0 15.4 5.1 rsyemains 
United Kingdom 4, 496 12.8 24.7 8. 1 4.4 243 17.5 15, 2 1.5 65.8 297 18 15.9 1.7 & 3 
sil TI satel ‘! While 
Total 12, 541 1.0 | 30.1 10.3 9.6) 15,201 | 24.9 32.8 2.9 stl Pl csc ioc - \ 2" Sf made on 
Exports from: : in! 
Austria ?____. ees 228 25 51.8 44.2 11.5 29 6.8 66. 7 25. 1 1.4 28 7.1 4.3 25.0 if the 
Belgium-Luxembourg 732 6.7 65. 2 6.8 21.3 677 10.8 66. 2 2.8 20. 2 646 1.0 2. 2 45 94 drop in 
eee 335 1.1 89.9 4.0 5.0 36 3.2 78.0 14.9 3.9 211 ; 70. 2 21.3 4 
Eire bide ab hention 117 5 98.0 1 1.4 157 1.5 Q7.4 1 1.0 66 OR. 4 . recent r 
ea 880) 5.5 49.7 5. 7 39.1 852 6.2 49.2 1.4 43.2 897 0 1.4 2.0 3 em 
Germany *______- 2,1114 2.8 §2.5 17.2 27.5 286 1.1 92.0 6.9 215 1.4 95.3 3.3 ‘5 mad 
Greece 91 17.0 62.8 13.7 6.5 40 4.9 28.5 8 15.8 AN *. 3 65.8 7.9 of inflo\ 
Iceland 13 9. 2 83.9 1.5 4 45 13.1 61.9 23. 4 1.6 15 6.7 80.0 13.3 
Italy ~---- 952 7.4 41.5 9.2 41.9 287 16.5 18.9 31 15 7 5.1 Ww. 1 1.8 4 must a 
Netherlands 72 3.6 64.9 7.0 24.5 206 18 72.8 1.8 17.6 279 =a 64.5 6.5 ot rates of 
Norway 193 7.7 73. 7 6.2 12.4 242 5.3 66. 1 6.6 22.0 175 5.1 62 12.6 x 
Portugal _ .__._.-- 50 ‘3 65.5 2.8 26. 4 186 14.9 39.5 2.2 43.4 74 13. 5 43.2 «| Only as 
Sweden Sica 195 8.9 67.0 11.4 12.7 644 72 62.2 9.1 21.5 if} 10.7 57.5 8.7 y . 
Switzerland __ 301 6.9 60.5 11.2 21.4 625 16.9 2 9 18 *% | 79 12 6 19.7 78 % creased 
Turkey 115 12.2 69. 6 12.7 5.5 218 20 52.3 14 23. 0 139 19.4 43.3 11.5 lbown ne 
United Kingdom 2, 302 $4) 29 5.9) 69.8 sso | BLS ei; ms) ae eth in **)__™ surplus 
= — . - mi ~ J sur : 
Total 9, 057 4.9 1.2 10.0 9 8, 802 7 1 48.7 19 } 6, 119 { 16.8 8 hit is ca 
ae om a — men : ~ econom 
1 Participating countries. ' Excluding surplus property and gift packages 
2? In general, excluding UNRRA shipments acute € 
3 Prewar data for Austria are for 1937; 1946-47 import figures adjusted to include UNRRA. Note: Owing to the multiplicity of exchange rates and other factors, data § to harr 
‘ Data for 1938, prewar Germany; for 1945 and January-June 1947, partial data 1946 and January-June 1947 are tentative I | 
nter 
: . . , . : : ifficult 
trade, taking 38 percent of the world’s deficiencies in domestic production. In 1947 the situation became increas oe 
imports and shipping 37 percent of world Commodities such as coal, in which ingly acute. During the first 6 month oe t 
: . : es 
exports in 1938. The economy of that Europe had always been selt-sufficient, of the year the trade deficit amounted “ ad 
: . : . e 
continent rested more on international had to be shipped in from abroad to to about $8,500,000,000 at an annual rat¢ Eu 
: 3 : ‘ : ; : ' tra-Eu 
trade than did that of any other part of maintain even subsistence economic with imports at an annual rate of $20, Racoues 
the world. Using its own coal and ap- levels. 500,000,000 and exports at an annual ra ioral 
plying its skilled labor and industrial re- The exports in 1946 of the 17 coun- of approximately $12,000,000,000. agree 
sources to the fabrication of largely im- tries, including Western Germany, par- deficit prob'em was greatly intensifi the inn 
ported raw materials, it produced goods ticipating in the European Recovery Pro- by the fact that the United States of cari 
eto Sp adgtinngg for Sale 2) gram fell to $8,800,000,000 from $9,000,-_ Virtually ‘the ae ene eauias a 
‘ ] , Ss imports ; : ; many most-needed commodities. ere 
the markets of the wor . — 000,000 in 1938. Because prices had risen y . - rates | 


always exceeded its exports, but the re- 
sulting trade deficit was met without 
difficulty with income from foreign in- 
vestments, shipping, financial services, 
and tourism. 

The war shattered this export-import 
balance. Coal production, essential to 
the import-production-export relation- 
ship, fell to very low levels, especially in 
the main source of the Ruhr. Acute 
raw-material shortages, the destruction 
of industrial facilities, the dislccation of 
transportation, the impoverishment of 
the soil, the scattering of the labor force, 
inadequate diet, and high illness and 
mortality rates, combined to take their 
toll in lower levels of productivity. While 
export surpluses virtually disappeared, 
import needs rose to unprecedented 
heights. Not only did Europe need the 
food and raw materials which it had al- 
ways imported, but it needed far more 
than before to make good the mounting 
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sharply during that period in the area as 
a whole, this decline was tantamount to a 
decline of between one-half and one- 
third of prewar volume. Imports, on the 
other hand, rose from $12,500,000,000 in 
1938 to $15.300,000,000 in 1946. Because 
of price rises, 1946 imports represent a 
substantially smaller volume of physical] 
goods received than before the war. It 
is estimated that 1946 imports in fact 
represented only about half the volume 
of imports in 1938. With rising imports 
and falling exports, Western Europe’s 
merchandise trade deficit with the world 
jumped from $3,500,000,000 in 1938 to 
$6,500,000,000 in 1946. The deficit, nearly 
doubled in size, was more than doubly 
difficult to meet since Europe’s revenues 
from shipping, foreign investment, and 
various financial services was sharply cut 
and income from tourism almost disap- 
peared. 


as in 1938 the United States furnishe; 


only 11 percent of Western European im rates 


ports, the percentage rose to 25 perce — 
in 1946 and to approximately 30 perce singly 
during the first half of 1947. or 

The subsistence of the European po es 
ulation and a start on the task of ec = cont 


nomic reconstruction demznded a con 





; 3 tinuin 
tinuing flow of goods, particularly fro noel 
the United States. In order to obta! new | 
essential supplies, gold and dollar ba ene 
ances of the 17 countries participating i Wh 
the European Recovery Program Wel Fund 
drawn down to $3,400,000,C00 by the en aon 
of 1947, a reserve close to the dangé 

P 2 ; : | speed 
point for the financing of the intern# ana 
tional trade flow and for providing ot ea 
rency backing. Every effort was madet aiiens 
maximize exports and so increase pul ing 1 
chasing power abroad, in many areas ; 

: ee, provi 

the cost of drastic domestic deprivatio lies 

Credits and other assistance advanced ¥ rata 
the United States made a_ significa 
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contribution to economic progress, but 


these credits were virtually exhausted by 


—J the year’s end. 
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That progress has been made is indis- 
! putable. Industrial production has made 
4 striking comeback and, in more than 


half of the countries of Western Europe, 


now actually exceeds prewar rates. Nor- 
way's and Denmark's production are 20 
percent above prewar levels; in the cases 
of Belgium, Sweden, the Netherlands, and 
Britain, the figures are near 10 percent 
In France industrial production 
has again reached the 1937 rate. In 
Italy, where production is 30 percent be- 
levels, and in German 
“Bizonia” and Austria, where it is 50 per- 





icent below, the task of reconstruction 


remains large in scope. 

While a significant start has been 
made on the road toward reconstruction, 
if the inflow of goods from abroad were to 
drop in any considerable measure below 
recent rates, the gains which have been 
made may well be lost. In fact, the rate 
of inflow of essential goods from abroad 
must actually be stepped up if higher 
rates of production are to be achieved. 
Only as Europe can again, through in- 
creased production, meet not only its 


s}own needs but accumulate exportable 
“| surpluses, can the vicious circle in which 


it is caught be broken. And until this 


4economic circle can be broken, many 


ata {4 


nth 


nteg 


acute economic problems will continue 
to harry Europe. 

Internal inflation will continue to be 
difficult to curb as long as the supply of 
goods remains acutely short. Sharp 
domestic price rises, which have distorted 
old exchange relationships and made in- 





rat 


se 











} tra-European trade more difficult, may 
| become 


intensified. To create more 
favorable conditions for export and hence 
to obtain a larger volume of dollars for 
the import of raw materials, revaluation 
of currencies has been attempted in some 
countries. In others, multiple exchange 
rates have been established with varying 
rates for domestic and international 
commerce. But revaluation alone, either 
singly or on a country-by-country basis 
or in concert, cannot get at the heart of 
the problem, for no matter at what rates 
new currency systems may be established 
a continuing shortage of goods and con- 
tinuing trade unbalance will inevitably 
result in the recurrent outcropping of 
hew price rises, new economic disloca- 
tions, and new exchange unbalance. 
While the International Monetary 
Fund and banks are lending some assist- 
ance and Europe is doing its utmost to 
speed reconstruction through the devel- 
opment of its own self-help programs, 
the only hope of the restoration of these 
economies to a higher and self-sustain- 
ing level of production is through the 
provision of funds, primarily dollars, suf- 
ficient to maintain the flow of imports 
for several years ahead. It is this type 
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of aid which Secretary Marshall pro- 
posed and which, as of this writing, has 
been approved by the Senate and is 
pending in the House. Dollar loans and 
grants, combined with the far-reaching 
self-help program which is under way, 
can together revitalize the European 
economy and make it possible once again 
for the countries of Western Europe to 
take their place on a sound basis in inter- 
national trade. 


United Kingdom 


The United Kingdom's foreign trade 
in 1947 was marked by a continuation of 
an adverse balance of trade and the ap- 
plication of measures designed to alle- 
viate this difficulty. The Government 
met this situation by continued selling of 
external capital assets, the curtailment 
of imports and expansion of exports, and 
by frequent drawings on foreign loans. 
The suspension of sterling convertibility 
was announced in August 1947, and one 
month later the Government introduced 
its new import-export program designed 
to narrow the gap in its balance of pay- 
ments. 

The volume of goods imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1946 was about 69 
percent of the prewar volume, and in 
1947 the volume had increased to 75 
percent. Purchases during 1947 were re- 
stricted not only by world shortages of 
foodstuffs and raw materials but also 
by the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to import only those commodities 
essential to its reconstruction and recon- 
version programs. 

Europe, which provided about 33 per- 
cent of the United Kingdom's imports 
in 1938, supplied only about 21 percent 
during 1947. British Commonwealth 
countries, including Canada, supplied 45 
percent in 1947 compared with 40 percent 
prewar, while those from the Western 
Hemisphere increased from 33 percent to 
47 percent of total imports during these 
periods. Imports from _ nonsterling 
countries accounted for nearly 70 per- 
cent of all imports during 1947, but in 
accordance with the Government's im- 
port program it is expected that pur- 
chases from dollar areas will be curtailed 
throughout 1948. 

At the beginning of 1947 the Govern- 
ment introduced a plan designed to in- 
crease the volume of United Kingdom 
exports to 140 percent of the 1938 level. 
This goal was to be achieved by Decem- 
ber, but in view of severe shortages in 
coal and other raw materials experienced 
during the winter months this program 
was unattainable. A revised export pro- 
gram was announced March 12 based on 
an expansion of exports to 150 percent of 
1938 by the close of 1948. In January of 
1948 the volume index of exports was 128 
percent. 

Of the United Kingdom’s 10 leading 


* Spirits 


exports before the war, only five—ma- 
chinery, vehicles, iron and steel, chemi- 
cals, and electrical goods—are currently 
being exported in amounts equal to or 
exceeding prewar volume. During 1947 
manufactured goods comprised 88 per- 
cent of total exports as compared with 
86 percent in 1946 and 78 percent in 1938. 

No major change was evidenced dur- 
ing 1947 in the direction of United King- 
dom exports despite governmental at- 
tempts during the closing months to 
channel exports to the Western Hemi- 
sphere in order to reduce the dollar 
drain. British countries, including Can- 
ada, took slightly more than their normal 
50 percent of the United Kingdom’s ex- 
ports; Europe accounted for 34 percent; 
and the Western Hemisphere took 17 
percent of the total exports during 1947. 


TaBLeE 4.—IJmports and Exports of the 
United Kingdom, 19388-1947 


| 











By value | By volume 
(in € millions) | (1938100) 
| | 
Year | 3 | Visible! Re- | 
Im-" | U. K. , ad- |4.; J. K. 
corte! ex- | Reex- we tained Ss 
(c. i. f.)| ports | ports | bal- ts ports 
| ance | Ports | 
a ee SM ERS LAY 
| | | | 

1938 919.5] 470.8} 61.5} 387.2] 100.0} 100.0 

1943 1, 232.4} 232. 8) 6.0) 993.6) 77.0) 29.0 

1945 1,104.0) 399. 6) 50.4) 654.0 61. 9) 45.8 

1946... 1,301.0) 914.7) 50.3) 336.0 68. 6) 99.0 

1947°_. tts oan . 59. 2) ea 75.0; 108.0 

| 
* Provisional figures. 

Taste 5.—Leading Erports of the United 
Kingdom, 1938, 1946, and 1947, by 
Quantity 

l =) 
Item 1938 1946 1947 

Agricultural machinery } 

1,000 tons..| 18.6} 55.2} 87.7 

Electrical machinery do | 44.6) 44.5) 69.4 

Machine tools .-do_. 24.1 35. 4) 54.4 

Automobiles thousands. - 44.1 69.8) 125.8 

Commercial vehicles ae 3.44 24. 7 23.7 

Motoreyeles. - ‘ ..-do....| 19.8} 53.4) 55.4 

Bicycles__. do 576. 5) 1, 073. 4) 1, 499. 7 

Iron and steel, and products | } . 

1,000 tons__|1, 915. 9)2, 243. 1/1, 877.1 

Disinfectants, insecticides, etc. | 

1,000 hundredweight 377.5) 846.4) 742.3 

Dyestuff Maan | 79.6] 186.0} 207.0 

Paints do 457.4) 363.2). 332.8 

Cotton: | 
Yarn .. 1,000,000 Ibs_- 122. A 19.4 26. 
Woven goods. 1,000,000sq.yds _|1,386.2} 514.5] 531.2 

Woolen and worsted: | 

Yarn 1,000,000 Ihs__| 22.9 11.6 10.0 
Wovengoods.1,000,000sq.yds..| 95.6) 77.4) 81.4 
Radios thousands 84.6) 345.0) 405.0 


China and earthenware | 
1,000 hundredweight__| 527.3) 660.3) 737.9 
1,000 proof gals__|9, 116. 7/6, 652. 5|7, 592. 4 


Canada’s Trade in 1946, 1947 


The value of Canadian exports and 
imports during 1947 showed considerable 
increases over 1946, but the larger in- 
crease occurred in imports. Having 
been depressed by shortages and allo- 
cations, the import side of the trade at 
$1,600,000,000 in 1945 was relatively low 
in relation to exports; but, as the supply 
situation eased, it rose to $2,500,000,000 
in 1947, a new record. The export bal- 


(Continued on p. 34) 














Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries, unless otherwise specified. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. No adjustments have 
been made for changes in price levels. All 
data, monthly and annual, are preltminary 
and subject to revision. 
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United States 
those for Brazil, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Iran, Neth- 
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Argentina, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, 
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WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF 


Country Total * 


January 


Exports 


North America’ 
Canada!_____ 
Costa Rica... 
Cuba? 


2, 774.9 


Dominican Republic 83.0 
Guatemala 4____ 

Haiti__ 31.4 
Honduras 3 617.5 
Mexico ¢ 443.3 


Nicaragua 

Panama, Republic of 

F1 Salvador 

United States 7___ 
South America 

Argentina 3 

Brazil 3 

) ae 

Colombia 3 

Ecuador 

Peru 4___ 

Uruguay 3 
Europe 

Austria . 

Belgium-Luxembourg 4 

Bulgaria 4 

Czechoslovakia 3 § 

Denmark 3 

Erie ° 

Finland 

France 

Iceland 

Netherlands 

Norway 3 

Portugal 3 

Sweden 3 

Switzerland 3 763.3 

Turkey 4 

United Kingdom * 


r15,370.4 


wad 
482.6 
160 


x 


> 


sia 

British Malaya 

Ceylon * 

China *® 

Hong Kong 

India ® 

Iran 4 

Palestine 

Philippines, Republic of ” 

Siam '¢ 
Oceania: 

Australia ® 
New Zealand 

Africa 
Egypt "8 
French West Africa 
Gold Coast "7 
Sierra Leone 19 
Southern Rhodesia 
Union of South Africa * 


~ 


13 062 


18 79. ( 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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general 
those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia 
Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, imports for eop. 
sumption, 
In this issue the table of monthly stg. 
tistics of world trade relates entirely to 1947, 
In addition, there is carried, as a one-time 
inclusion, a table summarizing annual datg 
for 1946. 
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WORLD TRADE: BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 








1947 
Country Total * 
¢ £ »Dru- Se 2m. y rem- Ce M- 
January — March April May June July August ~——e October —— —— 
IMPORTS 
North America } 
~ Canada !_- 2, 561. 1 172.9 176. 2 207.8 224. 5 239. 1 229.9 225. 7 203. 5 207.1 | 253. 2 228. 0 193. 2 
Costa Rica 23.2 23.9 24.0 23.7 4.3 4.2 Saad 
Cuba: 35.3 33. 2 40. 1 40. 6 43.9 40.3 a 
Dominican Republic 2.9 2.9 3.9 23.9 24,2 23.5 23.7 ef 
Guatemala 4 3.3 5.1 4.8 4.2 i ; i 
Haiti 5 27.2 2.5 3.1 3.1 2.5 2.4 28 2.3 1.7 3.0 “7 2.5 es 
Honduras * 6 29.4 2. 5 3.0 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.8 2.8 | 2.8 | 2.9 ims 
Mexico 4 665. 4 59. 6 r 53.0 61.4 62.1 r 64.8 r 55.1 r 51.7 r 48.0 44.1 6. 2 0. 2 58.9 
Nicaragua 15 1.5 1.8 1.5 2.0 1.7 ey 2.3 1.6 Bois 
Panama, Republic of 6.9 5.6 §.1 6.4 24.7 it 27.1 25.5 | 25.5 26.5 ~~ 
El Salvador 2.6 3.3 3.2 3.0 23.3 22.5 23.0 22.7 23.0 crm ° ss Pe 
United States r 5,731.2 530.9 436. 7 444.5 512.1 474.0 463. 0 449.7 400. 2 * 473.1 * 491.6 454.9 600. 5 
South America 
Argentina ? 70.7 62.4 84.6 85. 2 101, 2 99.0 121.2 108. 0 139. 5 135.9 | 114.7 — 
Brazil ° 86, 3 87.7 86.5 120. 5 r 121.0 110.8 114.9 84.9 793.8 105.9 | 84.3 . 
Chile ¢ 21 260.3 18.8 20. 5 19.4 16.3 22 21.3 23.5 23.1 r 24.6 28.9 | 21.3 29. 6 
the Colombia r 26.7 r 29 1 7236.5 231.2 2 33.5 230.9 228.4 225.5 222.3 224.8 226.8 aes 
Ecuador 3.2 2.4 3.0 4.4 3.8 3.9 Sarbie sepia bw 
tg Peru ¢ 13.6 12.1 14.1 12.4 14.3 12.3 13.7 18.6 14.1 14.4 ‘ 
cla, Uruguay 3 14.0 10.3 17.2 17.8 20.6 17.9 17.1 17.7 19. 2 24.1 22. 6 
ay Europe 
er Austria 4.0 4.3 7.3 8.8 9.4 9.8 11.2 11.2 12.4 13.6 12.8 a 
n+ Belgium-Luxembourg 2137.8 2119.9 137.8 148. 7 141.4 144. 6 138. 8 163.1 156. 2 197.9 201.8 a“ 
Bulgaria ‘ 3.8 4.2 4.0 7.3 3.8 3.6 7.9 6.1 10.3 §.5 j_. we 
ta. Czechoslovakia °° 572.7 30. 6 30. 2 39.3 45.2 47.1 53.9 51.3 50.7 49.3 50. 5 49. 1 65. 5 
Denmark 643, 2 42.0 35.1 32.9 45. 6 60.5 76.5 61.6 54.1 60.7 | 63.1 50. 3 61.3 
4, Fire 527.2 31.5 26.9 31.2 34.7 40.2 48. 1 51.6 51.5 49.9 58. 5 52.6 50. 6 
me Finland ¢ 20.0 16.9 8.4 10.8 28. 5 29. 2 36.3 29.7 38. 5 38. 6 36.9 52.4 
ata France 199.4 216.4 250. 6 231.4 272. 4 251.1 245.8 223. 2 247.0 255. 2 246. 2 293. 6 
Iceland 6.3 4.1 7.6 6.4 §.2 6.0 a2 4.0 | 8.8 6.4 4.7 13.3 
Netherlands 1, 602.8 75.8 117.9 96.5 27.8 134.3 177.2 160.1 131.2 126.3 143. 4 154.2 162. 6 
Norway 55.4 55.0 62.0 69.7 63.5 77.5 59.4 55.4 84.6 71.2 71.2 a 
Portugal 12.0 15.6 28.4 22.7 23.3 21.7 35. 7 21.9 35.3 23.8 25.1 kasi 
Sweden ! 1, 437.1 102.9 92.9 77.3 98. 7 127.8 129. 7 144.5 137.8 152.4 144.8 95.9 108. 4 
Switzerland 4 1, 125.9 77.2 72.8 91.2 94. 6 95. 5 88. 5 96, 4 84.3 90. 1 103. 0 112.3 120.5 
Turkey ‘ 9.3 14.4 15.8 15.8 21.4 20.3 24.8 21.1 28. 5 20. 7 : an 
United Kingdom 7, 203. 5 489.3 453.5 24. 1 592. 7 617.5 620.0 722. 4 701.4 647.7 650. 6 556. 8 618. 2 
Asia 
- British Malaya! 45.4 4.4 48.2 54.3 61.6 50.8 54.3 49.9 ~ 
Ceylon 18.3 23. 1 20.9 19.4 23. 4 14.5 23. 6 21.4 25. 2 26.5 20. 5 asi 
China 2 * 49.7 52.3 51.1 57.4 60.8 63.8 81.8 74.3 60.7 39. 6 _ 
Hong Kong 26. 5 20.8 28.5 26. 1 Re 23 32.9 23 35.9 23 30. 2 23 33.5 23 38.0 
m India R48 77.4 85. 1 90. 2 98. 0 112.2 105. 8 ae 
Iran '4 24 126. 6 9.5 a3 
Palestine 229.0 229.0 2 28. 6 229.4 234.3 227.8 230.6 2 26.2 234.6 aver: 
Philippines, Republic of WO. 7 31.2 56.1 57.7 45.2 39. 1 35.0 31.6 a 
Siam 7.2 9.5 10.0 7.2 11.4 5.8 9.1 7.8 8.9 12.8 ae 
¥ Oceania 
Australia 73. 1 55.1 55. 3 79.6 82.1 69. 6 102. 1 77.0 101.4 116.3 75.6 » 
‘ij New Zealand 26.9 22.3 32.7 25. 4 32. 6 30.7 . -- 
Africa 
Egypt '* 39.1 51.4 82.0 27.8 an 
French West Africa 9.6 8.0 9.7 9.7 16.5 18. 7 i 
YT) Gold Coast 1.8 6.0 5.2 6.7 6.6 6.3 6.5 8.3 - 
Sierra Leone 25 1.2 La 1.2 1.4 1.4 aaa 
Southern Rhodesia '” 7.6 8.4 9.0 8.1 12.2 10. 4 11.8 13.1 ait 
Union of South Africa? 94.2 — 
4 on — 
* Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however, because of year-end 5 Trade year beginning Mar. 21, 1946. Export figures exclude exports by the Anglo- 
adjustments and corrections, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to 247.7 million and exports by the ‘‘Societe Mahie- 
Q figures. For European countries which are members of the International Monetary Iran’’ amounting to 0.6 million dollars. Import figures exclude imports by special fran- 
Fund, par value exchange rates established by the Fund were used for conversion to chise amounting to 34.2 million dollars. 
dollars; for other European countries, the best conversion factors available were used. ‘6 Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 
Excluding gold ‘’ Including bullion, excluding specie. 
2 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, January 1948. * Including bullion and specie. 
Excluding monetary gold and silver. 1 Including government exports, bullion and specie. 
‘Including monetary gold and silver. Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 
’ Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1947 Excluding unrecorded imports amounting to approximately 20 million dollars. 
* Fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 2 Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA, 
f ’ Revised to include civilian supplies 22 Including government-sponsored cargoes, 
§ * Excluding UN RRA and similar shipments, 4 Including imports for direct consumption, plus imports into warehouses. 
g Excluding bullion and specie 25 Including government imports, bullion and specie. 
f Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds and parcel post * Because of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange value of the CN dollar, 
7 Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post conversions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business was 
f Excluding gold and silver transacted. 
° Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1947 r Revised. 
: ‘Commercial trade only 
§ WORLD TRADE: 1946 SUMMARY, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
| Country Export Imports Country Exports | Imports Country Exports | Imports 
| 
| North America North America—Continued South America—Continued 
| Bahamas 1.6 11.5 Newfoundland 67.7 72.7 Uruguay : r 152.8 147.4 
| Bermuda 11 14.6 Nicaragua 18.1 r15.0 Venezuela__- 201. 2 ack 
British Honduras 5 6.8 Panama, Republic of 6.8 56.1 Europe: 4 
} Canada 2, 212. 6 1, 832.1 El Salvador 26. 2 21.1 Austria — 21.9 1, 080.0 
| Costa Riea 14.3 33.0 Trinidad and Tobago 418.4 63.4 Belgium-Luxembourg 676.7 | 7 1,199.3 
Cuba 175.9 307. 2 United States 10, 187.0 4, 908. 7 Bulgaria ‘ , ‘ 52. 4 61.5 
Dominican Republic 4.8 South America: Cyprus : 16.9 32.8 
Guadeloupe 12.6 9.4 Argentina r 1,183.2 570.1 Czechoslovakia ‘ “ 6 286.9 6 204 7 
Cruatemala 6. 7 Hh. 2 Bolivia 72.5 §2.2 Denmark : aia * 335.7 590.9 
t 9 & 5.9 ‘ OST. 5 671.0 é 
pee 14.1 + e aes Guiana 7 { a 9 ‘ Due to the character of the basic data, dollar values 
Jamaica 5 8 5). 2 Chile 299. 4 196. 5 for a number of European countries must be regarded as 
| Martinique 13.1 13.3 Colombia 200. 9 230.0 no more than rough approximations. For member 
Mexico + 403.7 513.2 Ecuador 39.8 20.7 countries conversions to dollars were made at par_value 
| Miquelor d St. Pierre g 1.3 French Guiana 8 2 | exchange rates established by the International Mone- 
yu ian iert I > " 3 
| Peru 51.3 1123.4 tary Fund; for the others, the best conversion factors 
| ’ Revised. Surinam 6.1 g 4 available were used. 
Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1946 5 Revised to include UNRRA. 
? Fiscal year ended June 30, 1946 Revised to include civilian supplies Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments. 


| (Table continued on p. 8.) 
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WORLD TRADE: 


Country 


Exports | Imports 


Europe—Continued 


Eire ae : * 157.1 r 290.3 
Finland__- 7 169. 4 178.4 
France : 851.8 | § 2,566.0 
Tceland____- 44.9 68.3 
Malta. __- ; ; 1.0 51.9 
Netherlands_- 9 295.8 2 808. 6 
Norway-.---. 241.9 442.3 
Portugal r 185.8 ’ 277.8 
eS 215.0 213.1 
Sweden. : r 643.8 r 858.2 
Switzerland____. r 625.0 799. 5 
Turkey --_- 218. 2 121.4 
United Kingdom r 3,888.8) * 5,243.1 
Asia: 
British Malaya 10 240.2 | 10+ 239.3 
Burma 20. 2 11 22.9 
Ceylon : , r 232.8 181.6 
China. eae -| 2151.9 12 746.0 


T Excluding reparations and restitution. 

§ Including 600 million dollars adjustment for under- 
valuation in French official import figures. 

® Diamonds not included. 

15 months only, August-December. 

ti Incomplete; imports for government projects not 
included. 

12 Because of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange 
value of the CN_dollar, conversions to United States 


1946 SUMMARY, BY COUNTRIES 


(IN MILLIONS OF 


Country Exports Imports 
Asia—Continued 
French Indochina 90.9 41.5 
Hong Kong 13 192.8 13 235.1 
India____. 4 797.5 4866.8 
Tran_..- 15 52.2 1595.5 
Traq 651.3 113.0 
Palestine 98. 7 283.8 
Philippines, Republic of (4.2 298.9 
Siam z 43.9 52. 2 
Syria- Lebanon 129.2 402.7 
Oceania: 
Australia 7 606. 6 17 626.0 
Fiji-- == 13.1 13.0 


oe 
dollars may not reflect actual rates at which business was 
transacted. Imports include UNRRA, 

18 Converted at HK$I—USS80.251875, the par 
announced by the International Monetary 
Dec. 18, 1946. 

4 Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1946. 

‘5 Trade year beginning Mar. 21,1945. Export figures 
exclude exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amount- 
ing to 172.7 million dollars, and exports by ‘‘Societe 
Mahie-Iran”’ amounting to 0.3 million dollars. Import 
figures exclude imports by special franchise amounting 
to 23.4 million dollars. 

16 Excluding crude oil shipments by Iraq Petroleum 
Co. 

7 Fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. 


value 
Fund on 


UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


Continued 


Country Exports | Imports 


Oceania—Continued 


New Caledonia 


5.0 9.8 

New Zealand $20.7 231.1 
French Oceania 6.1 4,9 
Africa ' 
Algeria 199. 9 203.4 
Egypt 285. 4 344.3 
Ethiopia 30.0 21.8 
French Cameroun 14.1 13.7 
French Equatorial Africa 18.9 22.1 
French Morocco 87.3 147.2 
French Somaliland 6 3.1 
French West Africa r RS r R55 
Gambia 2.5 3.8 
Gold Coast 7H. 1 49.8 
Kenya-Uganda 83.0 91.3 
Madagascar 39. 6 18,2 
Nigeria 98. 7 82.4 
Reunion 18.9 10.2 
Sierra Leone 8.6 16.0 
Southern Rhodesia 85.7 &2.0 
Tanganyika 6.3 32.7 
Togo (French 2.0 3.6 
Tunisia 3.8 RA. 4 
Union of South Africa * 382.4 R5R_8 
Zanzibar 8.7 80 


* Including ships’ stores 


Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief— 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 
ures, with break-down of the “aid and relief” 
figures by organizations and groups making 
shipment. The “aid and relief” type is also 
shown separately where each constitutes a 
significant part of che trade with areas and 
countries in 1948; total exports appearing 
alone represent cash-purchase goods, largely 
or entirely, except as noted. Commodity ex- 
ports show totals only, without break-down 
into types. 

Cash-purchase exports include private com- 
mercial trade; shipments to United States 





Government agencies abroad, including cer- 
tain raw materials transferred to Japan and 
Germany for local processing, and any other 
shipments except those designated “foreign 
aid and relief.” ‘Foreign aid and relief” in- 
cludes exports under the following programs: 
Greek-Turkish Aid: Foreign Relief and In- 
terim Aid, International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, Private Relief Agencies, such as Red 
Cross, church groups, and Frendship Train, 
and, since January 1947, all goods, except 
petroleum, that are supplied the occupied 
areas through the United States Armed 
Forces. Figures previously published ex- 
cluded “civilian supplies”; adjustments have 
been made in this issue in the 1947 data to 
cover these goods. Exports under the Lend- 
lease program and by UNRRA were practically 
completed during 1947; they are in the “For- 
eign aid and relief” total. The Greek-Turkish 
Aid data are incomplete to the extent that 
such goods move through private channels; 
these relatively small shipments are treated 
as cash-purchase trade 


Exports generally show country of ultimate 
destination; if this was not known, country 
of consignment. Goods consigned to the 
Armed Forces or other representatives of the 
Allies stationed in a foreign country are 
included as a part of exports to that country, 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 


export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States General 


imports represent merchandise entered im- 
mediately upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels plus commodities 
entered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption 

Imported goods are credited to the country 
in which the products were mined, grown. 
or manufactured. 








UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1948 1947 
Item ib 
January | January February! March A pril May June July August ™ — October as pe “gl 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol__ 1,090, 717 }1, 193,320 (1,198,486 1,383,463 1,361,961 1,503,385 1,320,273 1, 264,715 1, 264,680 1,182,635 1,303,271 1,194,786 | 1,199, 424 
Cash-purchase _- me do 912, 127 29 11,067,023 (1, 245,742 1, 222,926 1,351,822 1,194,270 1,120,746 1,109,452 (1,055,751 (1,189,015 1,088,748 | 1, 052, O5¢ 
Foreign aid and relief_. do 178, 580 131, 463 137, 721 139, 035 151, 543 126, 003 145, 969 155, 228 126), 884 114, 256 106, 038 147, 368 
Greek-Turkish aid do 9, 581 »” & &71 248 ,, 683 3, 455 6, 870 
Interim aid_- ‘ ‘ do 63, 494 18, 700 
Foreign aid___- ae 12, 581 |_- ‘ 6, 924 21, 448 37, 963 31, 096 36, 447 33, 949 
Private relief —_ do 17, 492 11,472 7, 164 9, 455 9, 592 9, 057 7, 337 7, 956 8, 763 9, 510 8, 855 6, 751 16, 971 
International Refugee Organiza- 
tion thous. of dol 1, 742 62 &21 OO] 149 
Civilian supply. - _.do 72, 907 79, 610 52, 155 56, 231 63, 358 82, 441 78, 57 102, 489 113, 317 73, 457 68, 526 56, 569 68, 730 
Exports, United States merchandise 
do 1, O80, 555 41, 173, 294 1,179,312 1,360,270 1,343,500 1,489,804 1,306,837 1,252,954 1, 254, 273 1,171,587 1, 286,040 1,183,262 1,190, 644 
General imports ....do 543, 673 530, 854 436, 664 444, 541 512, 077 73, 992 462, YS7 449, 726 4M), 217 473, 127 $91, 550 154, 800 600), DAT 
Imports for consumption _.do 555, 807 535, 558 425, 192 434, 669 483, 956 455, 833 460, 582 444, 506 14, 630 473, 100 504, S50 149, 031 Mi), 672 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States, merchandise: 
Value ji ... 1936-38 = 100 443 481 4s4 A5S 551 611 536 514 B15 1s] 528 iss 488 
Quantity. ___- t _.do 215 2619 268 306 295 320 281 269 22 248 270 245 240) 
Unit value 5 a 206 179 181 183 187 191 191 191 197 194 195 198 208 
Imports for consumption: 
Value___..- . ..-.do 271 261 207 212 236 222 229 217 197 231 246 219 273 
Quantity______. do , 135 103 101 107 106 108 103 4 110 118 102 24 
Unit value ae es Be 193 201 209 220 211 212 211 210 210 2n9 214 221 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
1948 1947 
Item | | | | 
ts January | January | February! March April May June July August | — October | — — 
7 : BSS Pees SR 
- " onl mae SEO a 
\ — | } 
ba EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS | | 
ll Northern North America thous. of dol 138,349 | 148,054 146, 37: 184.018 | 186,273 | 207,864 | 190,878 | 169,372 | 173,119 175,568 | 202,103 | 180,340 149, 651 
4.2 Southern North America do 118,986 | 142,245 | 140, 661 144.592 | 152,347 | 148,697 | 126,984 | 130,188 | 126, 206 124,762 | 164,063 | 149,793 | 161, 485 
South America ; do 175, 778 170, 139 174, 836 226, 401 215, 828 238, 787 193, 123 187, 531 196, 347 176, 357 195,925 | 179,001 | 201, 466 
3.4 Europe .- do 100, 891 489, 637 475, 545 5IS&, 845 25, 565, 180 481, 143 470, 952 470, 735 448, 436 446,833 | 404,312 | 403,345 
3 ~~ Aid and relief 7 do 139, 621 115, 697 80, O8O 99, 714 86, 828 91, 826 70, 969 77, 018 88, 891 92, 544 76,835 | 75,854 | 105,237 
l 8 Asia do 72, 278 166, 593 193, 927 207, 156 192, 962 225, 411 230, 200 203,190 | 195,974 164, 703. | 186,582 | 180,914 | 198, 781 
3.7 Aid and relief do 35, 639 39, 107 51, 118 37,711 91, 919 59, 388 54,778 | 66, 744 66, 093 34,167 | 37, 163 | 20,785 | 44,455 
~- 1 Oceania do 15, 490 20, 297 14, 632 28, 660 20, 246 30, 663 23,117 37, f92 31, 848 27,044 | 31,065 28, 241 26, 865 
4 Africa. .-- do 68, 045 56, 357 52, 512 73, 792 68, 719 86, 780 74, 828 65, 788 70, 452 65,766 | 76,702 | 72,184 | 57, 831 
| } 
28 WESTERN HEMISPHERE } 
8 Canada thous. of dol 136,729 | 146,242 | 143,384 | 181, 368 187,004 | 166,048 | 170,494 | 172,643 | 198,557 | 176, 158 | 146, 008 
; : American Republics, total do_. 280,736 | 292,850 | 287,249 | 351,123 305, 421 392.909 | 308,413 | 288,068 | 342, 680 313, 490 345, 225 
oH Mexico do 44, 017 51, 037 50, 419 46, 867 51, 330 44, 824 42,714 52, 899 50,672 | 60, 267 
1.2 Central American Republics. .-do 21,736 | 26,501 | 19, 754 21,746 | 26.948 | 29,092 | 20,259 | 39,649 | 27,948 | 30, 665 
“fr; Cuba : do 34, 169 39, 434 36, 484 37, 162 41, 570 32, 841 33, 287 35, 073 48, 450 51, 383 45, 933 
20 Argentina do 51, 065 31, 976 36, 055 66, 458 57, 761 53, 663 74, 064 64, 950 59, 451 58, 026 59, 433 
~~ Bolivia do 2,151 1, 956 2, 893 3, 090 2, 061 2, O18 2, 291 2, 238 1, 965 | 1, 675 
6 Brazil do 45, 436 , 273 65, 448 50, 033 50, 126 44, 856 40, 252 52, 822 45, 525 56, 221 
" 4 Chile ..do 8, O28 9, 126 11, 481 11, 322 10, 487 10, 584 &, 519 11, 605 | 6, 818 9, 873 
gg Colombia do 19, 099 15, 256 19, 936 17, 133 17, 374 14, 190 12, 285 17,934 | 18, 297 | 20, 579 
8 0 Peru do 5, Stl 6, 975 9, 958 5, 300 7, 588 7, 440 8, O77 7, 857 5, 593 5, 753 
Uruguay «sO 4, 570 8, 063 11, 244 8, 068 6, 502 &, 125 2, 277 2, 544 | 2, 395 3, 305 
Venezuela do 35, 362 35, 861 30, 630 35, 430 34, 947 31, 364 33, 870 37, 055 34, 514 | 40, 233 
Curacao do 4,716 14, 702 5, 157 4, 616 4, 236 4, 558 3, 822 5, 295 4, 753 | 5, 403 
EUROPE | | 
United Kingdom thous. of dol 72, 379 111, 656 102, 650 116, 748 93, 465 94, 497 99, 784 95, 234 95, 666 88, 500 94, 513 62, 704 58, 373 
Continental Europe including U. 8.8. R 
thous. of dol $25, O86 371, 391 366, 194 389, 875 424, 256 458, 365 372, 091 366, 236 363, 101 346, 648 342, 375 | 338, 902 
Aid and relief do 138, 675 115, 539 80, 010 99, 499 8H, 282 91, O76 70, 758 76, 912 R88, OR4 92, 341 76, 715 
Austria do 10, 396 3, 409 5, 926 &, 740 9,015 8, 162 8, 710 13, 168 14, 210 8, 843 
Aid and relief do 10, 065 3, 312 5, 778 9, 114 8, 900 7, 788 8, 068 12, 477 14, 023 8, 600 
Belgium do 33, 298 28, 289 34,919 40, 494 45, 049 45, 272 44,342 45, 377 44, 577 61, 720 
te Czechoslovakia do 1, 702 7, 639 4,613 5, 159 7, 110 6, 404 2, 080 3. 595 2, 043 2, 493 | 
ry Aid and relief do 148 4,317 2, O66 1, 909 4, 037 2, 607 181 166 126 123 
y Denmark do 2, 323 4, 164 10, 382 &, 332 &, 853 7, 561 5, 768 5, 904 5, 574 6, 330 
he Finland do 2, 872 2, USO 4, 496 4, 803 1,772 8, 339 4,912 5, 571 6, 137 4, 348 
he France do 70, 859 70, 761 75, 099 73, 199 76, 416 88, 116 65, 166 5G, 808 64, 542 58, 248 
Aid and relief do 37, TH1 2, 588 HSS 1, 247 958 605 431 312 973 389 
re Germany do 62, 061 63, 515 28, 173 45, O81 37, 478 57, 291 71,841 5&8, 359 44, 985 44, 858 
z. 1 Aid and relief do 51, 955 56, SOL 22, 197 35, O13 24, 348 41, 448 57, 689 48, 709 41, 304 36, 481 
se Greece do 15, 001 13, 243 20, S85 26, 910 12, 732 7, 897 9, 993 17, 466 14, 292 9, 948 
. Aid and relief do 10, 527 1, 428 5, 254 7, 518 2,811 552 14, 836 11, 904 7, 649 
_ Italy do 35, 711 42, 623 45, 183 49, 681 5, 355 48, 146 27, 203 31, 457 38, 445 36, 812 
of Aid and relief do 25, 486 18, 439 24, 186 #8, 591 12, 382 », 540 5 3, 189 8, 821 21, 053 20, 738 
ne Netherlands do 28, 221 27, 438 $3, 813 20, 965 41,823 35, 427 24,514 26, 147 28, 902 27, 118 31, 460 
4 Norway do 6, 310 13, 977 13, 813 15, 926 14, 136 10, 837 12, 443 1, 197 18,714 14, 384 7, 216 5, 76 
nt Poland and Danzig do 12, 495 10, 633 8, 727 5, 586 17, 047 17, 434 7, 393 6, 672 4, 362 7,001 4, 793 10, 317 
ral Aid and relief do S45 9, 603 6, 638 4, 260 14, 158 9, 562 2, 618 993 72 1, 056 847 870 809 
n- Portugal do 7, 108 6, 912 6,924 7,831 10, 731 8, 636 7, 744 8, 109 9, 630 6, 071 5, 946 6, 696 9,614 
Spain lo 1,079 2, 865 3, 013 3, 665 4, 270 3, 655 2, 361 3, 151 1, 384 2, 069 2, 096 1, 784 2, 699 
ng Sweden do 9, 055 31, 978 33, 232 28, 163 43, 786 49, 857 37, 058 33, 053 37, 104 36, 773 27, 098 21, 526 18, 948 
es U.8.8.R do 7, 481 24, 671 15, 780 7, 232 9, 281 27, 116 7, 661 15, 712 4,051 3, 032 9, 158 10, 384 15, 423 
: Aid and relief do ‘4 11, 401 9, 606 5, 108 5, 922 14, 177 1, 532 1, 988 86 80 300 175 145 
or Yugoslavia do $23 3, 329 2, 036 6, 622 6, 752 4,899 2, 435 1, 483 1,490 103 1, 240 696 403 
r- Aid and relief do 4s 2, 808 2,033 6, 277 6, 307 3, 678 2,194 1, 201 485 4) 368 147 39 
‘al ASIA AND OCEANIA 
n- 
ns Western Asia thous. of dol 23, 467 17,814 18, 185 92, 382 97, 931 25, 777 22, 263 25, 640 30, 137 28, 554 27, 396 
lurkey do 5, id 3, 337 4. O48 8, 933 &, 770 6,415 5, 496 5, 098 6, 2% 6, 339 5, 205 
Saudi Arabia do 6, S81 3, 231 2, 301 4,025 3, 255 6, 859 5, 797 8, 679 7, 666 8, 659 6, 824 
ry Far East do 164, 300 169, 076 190, 374 213, 434 185, 277 15,105 | 205, 559 166, 107 187, 510 180, 601 198, 250 
? Aid and relief do 34, 106 39, 117 51.049 37, 769 91, 871 66, 737 66, 118 34, 097 36, 970 29, 582 44, 391 
mn. China do 17, 949 $5, 604 39, 723 37, 341 26, 164 39, 409 19, 678 12, 069 11, 947 15, 694 18, 761 
Aid and relief do 3, 410 11, 624 19, 065 14, 147 14, 825 18, 817 1, 837 521 787 1, 328 978 
Hong Kong 10 7,499 5, 708 &, 148 &, 782 6, 996 i 6, 841 6, 756 5, 542 8, 996 7, 872 7, 579 
India and Pakistan to 228, 207 26, 587 25, 045 43, 494 38, 598 41, 160 28, 205 24, 521 29, 100 31, 732 26, 076 32, 133 
Aid and relief 1o s 133 44 208 7 87 21 4 7 25 8Y 246 
Japan ‘ do 0, 239 25, 401 1), 411 24, 199 30, 804 36, 804 28, 162 45, O80 56, 224 33, 763 38, 660 46, 771 
Aid and relief do 28, W24 22, 234 27,872 21, 056 30, 745 34, 985 28, 045 44, 796 56, O18 23, 492 r 23, 825 32, 876 
Netherlands Indies lo 6, 967 11, 807 5, 423 11, 273 9, 779 16, 814 9, 302 $, 103 6, 236 4, 831 5, 478 8, 728 5, 856 
Republic of Philippines 1 42,632 30, 200 52, 906 42, 766 32, 037 33, 066 29,313 30, 004 32, 689 34, 159 41, 534 40, 142 40, 630 
Australia do 14, 120 16, 689 &, 288 19, 369 14, 291 24, 328 20, 657 26, 302 23, 800 19, 718 21, 267 19, 668 21, 302 
ne New Zealand lo 1,042 3, 503 5.139 8. 650 5, 729 5, 038 2, 301 10, 804 6, 793 7, 191 &, 839 8, 253 4, 527 
AFRICA 
Algeria thous. of dol 5, 003 3, 856 2 3%) 2 201 4,893 3, 838 5, 462 2, 502 2, 920 3, 300 9, 271 4, 229 2, 294 
Belgian Congo do 4, 191 3, 043 2, 204 5, 808 4,162 6, 194 5, 731 3, 371 3, 851 5, 722 3, 474 3, 203 3, 041 
British West Africa, total do 2,417 1, 388 2, 234 2,776 1, 400 4,040 3, 835 2, 218 3,071 4, 141 3, 663 4, 099 2, 895 
424 Egy pt do 2, 439 3, R57 3,677 4.576 5, 537 6, 765 6, 473 5, 284 5, 383 6, 397 3,935 4,718 3,514 
184 French Morocco do 2, 188 2,065 2, 922 3, 222 3,456 4,331 2, 565 2, 800 2,185 2, 592 3,174 3, 939 2. 889 
AR Union of South Africa do 38, 27 29, 312 27,719 40), O01 34, 659 41, 737 36, 437 34, 736 36, 807 29, 911 35,828 | 34,219 32, 754 
a British Commonwealth and Egypt do 328, 125 369, 420 356, 893 464, HW) 419, 224 474, 784 456, 367 414, 105 412, 933 398, 859 445,614 379, 441 339, 602 
( 
on GENERAL IMPORTS 543.673 | 520.854 | 436.664 | 444,541 | 512,077 | 473,902 | 462,987 | 449,726 | 400,217 | 473, 127 491,550 | 454,899 | 600, 547 
149 Northern North America thous. of dol 105, 830 82, 712 75, 560 91, 550 91,155 87, 888 95, 987 90, 637 88, 363 100, 947 108, 025 94, 239 121, 093 
m3) Southern North America do 60, 236 75, 106 76, 876 43. 480 112, 647 86, 070 93, 890 91, 853 78, 673 70,076 71, 540 71, 417 93, 376 
a South America do 149, 901 116, 767 100, 504 92, 123 111, 803 100, 701 78, 188 84, 855 87, 726 103, 370 120, 051 103, 247 137, 341 
44 Europe do 76, 909 76, 752 60, 472 49, 970 65, 658 58, G81 70, 276 71,805 64, 354 76, 897 79, 266 67,055 78, 987 
547 Asia do 114, 388 134, 960 89, 007 79, 311 80, 146 101,717 86, 645 82, 457 50, 831 71, 785 83, 924 79, 903 107, 699 
B70 Oceania do Q, 876 15, 351 13, 047 18, 047 20, 581 19, 112 13, 810 13,315 5, 837 6, 094 4, 471 12, 859 12,318 
‘on Africa do 26, 523 29, 205 21,099 19, 159 30, OST 19, 822 24,190 14, 804 24, 433 43, 957 24, 273 26,179 49, 734 
| WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
{XS Canada thous. of dol 101, 467 74, 480 89, 939 89,743 &5, 341 92, 647 86, 869 84, 866 97,317 105, 369 117, 295 
40) American Republics, total do 200, 293 3. 169, 943 175, 861 f 176, 361 164, 899 168, 321 158, 859 167, 058 183, 446 220, 085 
03 Mexico do 19, 582 25, 059 21, 299 23, 395 17, 466 21, 582 18, 309 16, 749 21,778 19, 290 23, 832 
73 See footnotes at end of table 
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1948 1947 
Item ie 
January | January | February, March April May June July August —" October a ons Decem. 
) vn 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE—Continued 
American Republics—Continued 
Central American Republics, . 
total__- thous. of dol_- 15, 746 11, 183 11, 520 14, 972 9, 252 &, 487 5, S84 7, 546 §, 213 7,171 
| Sea e __do 12, 096 97, 553 34, 089 42, 801 50, 848 53, 706 45, 133 32, 449 37, 626 6, 887 Now 
Argentina____- ae do 31, 674 16, 382 16, 900 8, 767 15,313 10, 691 5,817 7, 239 11, 453 12,72 
Brazil_____- ‘ : do 42, 906 51, 458 37, 504 29, 36 16, 970 31,154 28, 236 46,70 16, 741 3Y, SAL 
Chile__- do 12, 675 4, 747 4, 931 8, 18% 11, 160 10, 88S 1), 602 9, O76 11, 243 10, 48% 
Colombia_. -- ’ icles do 27, 794 18, 176 18, 351 20, 259 12, 785 9, 917 13, 759 14, 694 23, 320 17, 615 
Peru_- , 2 do 3, 504 3, O16 > Boe 3, 603 ORG » 405 2.9 2, 289 3, 383 3 R45 
Uruguay 2 do 8, 603 3, 075 2, 487 1, 806 2, 035 2,309 4, 263 3, 759 4,853 1, 933 
Venezuela soviet do 18, 82? 14, 201 13,711 17,072 ] 12, 764 13, 289 14. 016 5 G57 14. oe 12. 854 
Curacao _ _. : ae ..do 7, 297 5, 684 5, 170 7, 299 6 4,833 5, 976 5, 122 », YOS 6, O72 6, 635 
EUROPE is 
United Kingdom______. thous. of dol 19, 623 16, 928 19, 020 11, 152 18, O9S 16, 837 19, 133 18, 624 17, 128 15, 702 18, 426 15, 408 
Continental Europe, including 
U. 8.8. R_- at do i 58, O82 40, 862 38, 357 47, 20 41, 370 4), 120 52, 804 16, 409 i 4, 970 1, 07 
Belgium. _.__- ay “om 5, 903 3, 933 5, 167 4, 508 4, 204 4, 08. 44 134 6,7 099 4, 74¢ 
Czechoslovakia. do 2,110 3, 212 1, 907 2,359 1,639 1, 036 1,716 1, 265 254 2, 097 1, 7% 
Finland. ; do 2,303 1, 500 109 116 4,953 6, 261 7, 468 227 x 1,2 
France — ™ 4, 863 6, 167 4, 02 5, 013 3, 28 3, 40 2, 783 108 1 1 
Germany . do 1, 208 252 218 531 196 6 OSS is4 ( 71 
Italy do 6, 036 5 3, 314 3,814 2, 961 2,074 2, INS 040 i QUT 
Netherlands do 2,079 ] 1,319 3,174 914 1,189 2,013 6, 512 1, #62 
Norway do 1, 231 1, 1, 350 2, 229 1,535 1,47 7R5 S61 2, 102 
Portugal __.do 2, 308 2,352 1, 607 2, 320 863 1, S28 912 ( l 2, 18 
Spain _- _._.do =, 101 3, 094 2, 321 3, Sle 2, 33 1,784 2.080 1, 107 Y6O 1,614 ba 
Sweden_. . do 9, 609 7, 134 2, 430 3, 071 6, S20 9, 709 10, 239 15, 067 7, 954 7, O68 8,7 
Switzerland XS ‘ do... 6, 831 7, 205 7, 262 7,18 6,410 6, 691 7, Ise 1, 645 6, 747 7, 557 ) 
3% =e a 5, 547 9, 006 1, 245 6,32 4, 466 10, 494 10, 051 2, 508 13, 94 7,8 0) ; 
Yugoslavia .-do- 214 241 159 149 0 35 6s 4:31 651 6u 7 1, 577 F 
ul 
ASIA AND OCEANTA { 
Western Asia, total__- thous, of dol 16, 013 10, 723 7, 383 7, 901 528 699 2, Alf { } 1 4, Ot 2, 58 
Turkey _.do 4, 859 8, 194 5, 514 4,191 2,672 872 } t 0, 036 2,172 16, 452 
Far East, total do 108, 251 91, 331 90, 875 112, 928 04, 928 92, 07 4,2 73, 74 74, 280 82, 799 107, 435 
British Malaya do 32, 504 24, 490 15, 699 18, 221 43, 212 23, 662 23, OAS 14,212 16, 4 15, 789 15, 804 24,814 At 
Ceylon... _.do 4, 385 911 2, 299 3, lil l 0 2,072 1,172 S67 «,% Dt S45 
China do 6, 476 13, 203 10, 299 5, 955 11,917 13, 731 7, 55€ 0 th §, 626 8, 434 14, 1A 
India and Pakistan a 22, 250 19, 427 22, 059 19, 208 13, 234 22, 815 29. 157 759 24,8 - HS 1S, 754 21, 271 
Japan , " do 2, 958 3, 762 775 813 £04 1,119 4,739 2,479 1,444 1,049 2, 524 4, 442 
Netherlands Indies do__- 2, 692 4, 545 5, 295 2, 519 5, 255 2, 584 gag 674 2, 975 HE 174 1, 572 2, 345 
Republic of Philippines do 21, 883 10, 965 9, 761 17, 057 15, 876 17, 806 14, 178 8, 503 9, O55 10, 038 12, 59 15, 130 20, 641 
Australia ’ ‘ do 4,835 14, 142 8, 466 16, 827 15, 918 15, 206 12, 058 7,079 5, 341 7s 670 9, 342 11, 533 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo ‘ .-thous. of dol 1,777 599 1, 006 1,711 2, 838 2, 64 5 , 6, 048 2,34 2 4, 107 
British West Africa, total ; do 6, 555 3 15, 165 4, 354 5, 149 1, 947 4,758 (2 2, 328 2,172 19, 959 
Egypt > do... 1, 797 G36 O54 O61 1, 032 2 637 l i . i) 4 
Union of South Africa___ ..do 9, 608 297 &, 207 i 6A 7 0s 739 00 17, 680 
British Commonwealth and Egypt _d« 217,377 | 218, 847 168, 446 177, 462 196, 327 198, 674 194, O75 187,692 | 157, 52 203, 61 #2, 123 182, 656 243, 577 \ 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS * 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials “ thous. of dol 112, 209 141, 072 155, 037 131, 22 145, 423 1M, O87 102, 604 120), 73 Js, 47 } ‘ 22, 9 2i, 512 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 201 253 278 2 21 Tt 1s4 2 231 252 220) 229 
Quantity do &3 129 140 lif 127 137 #2 " , 10s 107 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 98, 116 101, 237 120, 340 117, 91 121, 74¢ 13, 5S 103, 935 138 , i XS ( ( 102, 1 124, 764 
Indexes: Value * 1936-38 = 100 S58 RAS 1, 052 1,0 1, SIS g09 2 24 " SOM 1, 091 
Quantity do 295 411 165 4 iti4 tI 370 17 » l f 
Manufactured foodstuffs ___thous. of dol 119, 182 145, 255 141, 52 145, 832 75, 282 169, 150 179, 408 139 S, 1K 1s, WU 138, O19 2, 421 ' 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100__ S49 1, 034 1, OOS 1, 038 1, 248 1, 204 1, 277 4 Ue ‘ s S00 
Quantity do 369 479 459 iti) 52 551 582 4 t {s 124 
Semimanufactures.- thous. of dol 130, 324 116, 926 147, 194 148, 43¢ 174, 064 162, 282 1, 97 17! a) 10, UK 156, 092 145, 412 137, 718 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 301 277 271 340) 43 103 S75 aH 4 7 il eu 19 
Quantity -- do 169 183 172 210 208 234 2149 214 227 1us 21 1 178 | 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 620, 724 653, 400 674, 823 796, 174 800, O04 873, 292 727, 752 710, 034 685, Si O40, STU i, S53 674, 72 687, 928 
Indexes: Value : 1936-38 = 100 520 ie te) it (iis 671 732 610 wy ‘ { 61S wit 7 
Quantity do 267 318 324 BN2 374 397 331 319 3) 2su 24 204 297 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
Agricultural exports, total__thous of dol. 281, 759 361, 304 34.5, 803 364, 124 534, 062 31, OO 42, 427 20, 38 0S, 5 280, 5 Os, O69 24 Ss, OO 
Meat products andfthous. of Ib 36, 419 121, 559 77, 286 73, 324 79, 299 49, 7S¢ 69, 028 55, 634 6S, 148 87, OF 4, 465 61, 024 41, 955 
edible fats \thous. of dol 11, 723 31, 230 20, 765 24, 23¢ 3 404 22, 01 17, 57 1,47 4, 2 } 1s, 44 13, 07 
Dairy products and eggs_thous. of dol 16, 466 31, 379 23, 173 20, 352 25, 37 40, 254) i 42, OS2 1, 859 as, O46 27, 387 18, 534 
Wheat includingfthous. of bu 46, 421 40, 207 42, GRO) B7, 74 38, QRG 4] fi, SOL 16, 29 1, 87 f ( 40), 659 
wheat flour ithous. of dol 130, 480 96, 004 104, 0O8 O68, 5S4 99, 909 107, 364 7 SS ] 032 100), 634 118, 97¢ 
Fruits and vegetables__thous. of dol 20, 512 44,741 33, 410 $6, 11¢ 2 19, O1S 25, 049 2, OOF 2 uv 27, 074 22, 381 
Tobacco, unmanufac-fthous. of Ib 23, 601 55, 059 49, O18 33, S67 23, 102 39, 154 a0), BY Zs | " K, 728 4), H4F 45, 657 
tured ithous. of dol 11, 508 32, 898 } 30, 5éE 21, 00 12. 977 18, 748 13, 15. 752 is S 18. SNS 2 12 
Cotton, raw, exclud-fbales 214, 098 289, 672 385, 050 382, GOD 275, 104 248, 549 02, 17 83, 918 (wit ] H (x 14, 229, 553 
ing linters. (thous. of dol 41, 526 46, 984 60, 188 60, 504 45, 383 10, 849 40, 74] 12, 87: f | 1 Os 23. 274 6. 306 
Nonagricultural exports, total 
thous. of dol 799, 294 811, 989 833, 509 996,146 (1, 009, 437 127, S4¢ 964, 409 432, 573 45,6077 S82, (2 4 { SAS, 485 SS1, 648 
Rubber manufactures, including syn- 
thetic thous. of dol 11, 558 20, 464 19, 240 18, 568 20, 301 21, 944 18. 67¢ 16, oe 15. 608 14. 144 6. 146 13. 336 13, 151 
Textiles and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 81, 522 100, 612 110, 620 146, 106 140, 780 149, 283 127, 4¢ 112, 368 119, 7 O5, 2 18, 698 ws, O4E 87, 031 
Coal fthous. of short tons 3, 805 3, 769 3, 579 4, H92 5, 436 & 3R3 & O74 6. 570 917 w(K 7 8 6. 799 5 O40 
{thous. of dol 34, 677 29, 223 27, l¢ 36, 483 41, Y7t 62, 390 61, 586 0, 316 75, 914 bs, 102 66, 404 57, OY 415, 659 
Petroleum and products 
thous. of dol 47, 341 37, 218 47, 898 50, 383 53, 936 59, 963 59, 234 63, 975 57, 284 3, 42 55, 57¢ 1, 323 2, 331 
Iron and _ steel-fthous. of long tons 477 549 134 559 1 564 533 19] $05 62 q { 1} 
mill products. \thous. of dol 67, 152 57, 173 2, 128 372 71, 807 79, 158 70, BK 66, 89 67, ( Hi, S&Y fii 2, 224 75, 473 
Machinery, total thous. of dol 201, 531 166, 555 163, 104 191, 354 M)2, 171 246), 16 194, 4¢ 201 82, & | 708 1, 648 04, 8S 2 3 
Electrical do 42, 821 38, 139 41, 040 48, 667 47, 454 2 18, 184 14, 489 13, 5M 42, 78 1, 624 10, 1 17, S34 
See footnotes at end of table. | 
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: UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS *—Continued 
1948 1947 
ecem. 
ber Item ~ [eae ee ee ae ee Al ee 
tae January | January | February); March April May June July August — | October | Novem- | Decem- 
¢ : er ber | ber 
principAL COMMODITIES—Continued 
Nonagricultural exports—Continued | | 
~~ Machinery—Continued | | 
Metalworking thous. of dol 13, 352 19, 859 14, 031 17, 808 18, 457 20, 903 15, 201 17, 495 | 13, 769 13, 219 | 15, 760 | 15, 678 | 16, 615 
Other industrial ; do 103, 666 79, 155 80, 153 88, 727 95, 637 124, 382 94, 281 98, 570 | 86, 405 82, 491 100, 051 99, 565 | 109, 028 
Agricultural do 28, 606 19, 555 19, 282 24, 665 28, 829 31, 008 27, 615 26,163 | 28, 474 26,234 | 29,358] 27,556 | 29,373 
Automobiles, parts and accessories | } | 
thous. of dol 76, 497 72, 359 74, 725 95, 773 104, 664 114, 909 90, 132 89, 287 100, 475 90, 686 98, 426 | 81, 620 | 88, 292 
Chemicals and related products } } | 
thous. of dol 63, O10 58, 194 55, 844 70, 514 73, O89 84, 191 73, 104 76, 915 76, 604 67, 286 73,921 | 69,481 70, 799 
; UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 5 
8, 53 
9, 913 ECONOMIC CLASSES 
», 40 | | | | 
> am 
r aos Crude materials thous. of dol 197,738 | 207, 959 128, 698 123, 567 133, 708 160, 074 159,413 | 133, 133 112, 868 142, 935 149, 378 | 134, 102 155, 732 
ngs Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 312 328 203 195 211 253 252 210 178 226 | 236 | 212 | 246 
1" ore Quantity do 195 118 106 113 142 144 | 122 104 135 | 141 | 122 | 140 
¢ 40) Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 108, 032 112, 207 86, 039 90, 237 109, 750 61, 186 55,615 | 55,211 | 60, 586 85,483 | 91,571 | 83,337 | 124,765 
am Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 381 395 303 318 387 216 196 194 213 301 323 | 294 | 439 
yo Quantity do 140 102 106 118 | 70 64 | 67 | 70 96 | 105 | 91 | 123 
mee Manufactured foodstuffs.__thous. of dol 34, 902 38, 052 44, 986 51, 274 67, 691 53, 961 60,257 | 62, 883 55, 678 49,993 | 58,237] 51,820 | 60, 865 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 lil 120 142 162 214 171 191 | 199 176 158 184 | 164 | 193 
8 04 Quantity do 66 72 79 91 81 89 | 93 | 87 77 90 | 80 | 92 
& O14 Semimanufactures thous. of dol 120, 344 96, 037 91, 154 93, 927 95, 725 103, 860 112,438 | 103,602 | 102, 662 103, 775 110, 454 100,502 | 131, 576 
oo Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 287 229 217 224 228 248 268 | 247 245 248 | 263 | 240 | 314 
¥ Quantity do 134 122 123 122 130 134 | 124 124 129 137 123 161 
a“ Finished manufactures thous. of dol 94, 770 $1, 303 74, 316 75, 664 77, O80 76, 752 81,859 | 89, 767 72,836 | 90,914 95,212 | 79,271 | 87, 735 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 238 204 186 190 193 193 205 | 225 183 228 | 239 | 199 | 220 
Quantity do 92 83 82 79 | 79 &3 &9 72 87 | 94 | 78 | 86 
6 452 PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | 
mn Acricultural 9 pli — thous. of dol 272, 476 306, 385 227, 760 230, 292 268, 591 233, 131 222, 665 | 192, 100 168, 499 201,071 | 227,057 | 205, 150 270, 916 
ean Fruits, edible nuts ane | 
‘ — vegetables do 18, 256 15, 892 19, 476 16, 873 13, 332 12, 835 | 12, 299 11, 904 | 13, 884 16, 590 16, 275 | 18, 337 
1 979 Coffer fthous. of lb 271, 210 238, 114 219, 509 269, 769 128, 376 102,408 | 141, 162 152, 222 | 239,919 246, 798 | 199, 999 284, 697 
4° 449 ’ \thous. of dol 68, 656 56, 849 54, 206 66, 599 32, 020 25, 064 31, 727 34,856 | 57,172 59,827 | 49,349 | 69, 729 
) 3 r Cane sugar jthous. of Ib 27, 257 589, 807 719, 377 S88, O15 693, 494 843,139 | 846, 252 760, 746 553,011 | 598,042 | 582,086 | 784,912 
) B41 — ithous. of dol 6, 090 26, 912 34, 861 50, 780 34, 311 42,595 | 42,811 37, 386 26,632 | 29,559 28,178 38, 368 
|| 599 | Crude rubber fthous. of Ib 181, 110 134, 662 79,799 | 101,887 | 207,606 | 145,980 | 127,315 | 101,924 | 103,488 | 111,697 | 114,118 | 160,376 
— — (thous. of dol 31, $27 32, 069 19, 746 23, 652 47,651 29,982 | 23,239 17, 149 14, 897 16, 190 | 18, 006 25, 739 
Vegetable oils (expres- (thous. of Ib." 124, 470 82, 340 105, 510 86, 671 91, 797 76, 278 30, 750 44, 326 71,527 | 81,346 | 99,413 | 124,912 
sed) and oilseeds \thous. of dol 22, 388 24, 351 24, 543 25, 121 33, 032 30, 500 | 12, 173 7, 783 12, 190 | 11, 952 | 18, 415 24, 746 
|, 107 robacco, unmanu- {thous. of Ib 7,713 4,912 5, 632 5, 192 4, 848 5, 624 | 5, 592 5, 258 5, 864 | 6, 720 5, 808 | 4, 007 
950 factured ithous. of dol 7. 676 4,818 », 466 5, O12 4,378 5, 329 | 5, 224 5, 051 5, 560 6, 345 | 5, 154 3, 409 
lus Wool, unmanufaec- {thous. of Ib.’ 68, 241 35, 742 41, 621 38, 891 37, 660 35, 947 31, 060 22, 682 26,160 | 32,420} 30, 928 | 23, 927 
esa tured (thous. of dol 39, 173 17, 697 22, 586 21, 338 20, 893 17, 762 | 15, 529 12, 317 15, 024 | 16, 323 | 15, 702 | 11, 107 
Raw silk {thous. of Ib 53 411 161 4 7 2 471 111 35 156 | S4 301 
a saw Si ithous. of dol 124 2,875 1, 004 29 34 6 3, 260 662 104 472 256 1, 053 
atti Nonagricultural imports, total do 283, 331 197, 432 204, 376 215, 365 222, 702 246, 917 252, 496 236, 130 272,029 | 277,795 243, 881 289, 756 
Fish including shellfish do 8, SUS 5, 176 5, 485 4,917 5, 827 6, 638 | 6, 304 6, 163 6, 846 10, 464 8, 794 9, 357 
Undressed furs do 16, 125 4,074 5, 972 6, 529 8, 959 14, 111 11, 546 5, 336 18, 410 11, 060 | 9, 189 | 11, 882 
Paper and paper materials do 56, 357 40, 738 43, 626 46, 212 51, 501 62,432 | 63, 903 65, 865 59, 149 60,698 | 55, 226 | 63, 725 
Petroleum and products do 20, 398 18, 429 21, 620 20, 309 21, 879 18,543 | 20,475 19, 284 19, 708 20, 191 21, 899 28, 743 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 5, 228 2, 940 3, 194 3, 137 3, 433 2, 927 | 3, 096 3, 597 7, 513 8, 820 | 6, 531 5, 279 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 38, 420 27, 56S 25, 479 30, 107 35, 789 44,199 | 40, 846 45,017 45, 121 40, 890 | 35, 753 51, 618 
Chemicals and related products do 10, 735 6, 822 10,174 10, 921 8, 807 8, 166 &, 147 7, 498 6, 781 9, 847 | 6, 915 11, 599 
&19 
107 Includes Aegean Islands ‘ Exports of United States, or domestic, merchandise. 
7H4 ‘Includes exports to Pakistan valued at $1,130,000; statistics not separately shown pre- ‘ Imports for consumption 
Ov) viously 6 Oil equivalent 
ro Includes imports from Pakistan valued at $665,000; statistics not separately shown ’ Clean content pounds. 
sD i - 
Pextile Dyeing Permissible in Foreign-Trade Zones 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell reversing the Commissioner of Customs, wrist bands to wrist watches, the screw- 





Harriman announced March 15 that the the Board held that the operation cov- 


ing of bulbs into flashlights, the blending ° 


34 : P P 
B50 Foreign-Trade Zones Board, of which he ered by the ruling fell short of manufac- of olive oil with vegetable oils, and the 
381 is chairman, has decided that the dyeing ture and could be allowed under the mixing of sugar, flour, and other ingredi- 


of textiles imported in the grey is an provisions of the Celler Act. 
The decision in the textile dyeing case 





ents to make a prepared baking mix. 
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operation which can be performed in a 
foreign-trade zone. 

The Board’s action followed an appeal 
by the New York Foreign-Trade Zone 
Operators, protesting a preliminary rul- 
ing by the of Customs 
that the operation involved amounted to 
a manufacture and therefore could not 


Commissioner 


was the last in a series of six protests 
which were considered, in a group, by 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board last 
year. The operations previously de- 
clared permissible by the Board and pub- 
lished in Order No. 15 of June 12, 1947, 
were the assembling of watch move- 
ments into cases (including certain inci- 


Action on the textile dyeing case was 
withheld until the petitioner submitted 
further information on the operation 
involved. 

Officials of the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone have stated that a number 
of firms now located outside the country 
are interested in moving their textile 


be performed in a foreign-trade zone. In dental processing), the attaching of dyeing plants to the New York zone. 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. De- 
tailed information on trading conditions 
is available from the Department’s Office 
of International Trade. 


Germany—Theodor Brockmann (importer, 
exporter), Bussdorfmauer 12, (2la) Pader- 
born, wishes to contact exporters of salted and 
dried casings, and fats. 

Germany—Hagens, Anthony & Co. (for- 
warders and shippers), Argo Building, 104/106 
Langenstrasse, Bremen; Stella Building, 52 
Roedingsmarkt, Hamburg 11; and 6 Hessen- 
lauweg, Stuttgart-Vaihingen, seeks contact 
with reliable forwarding agents and customs 
brokers. 

Germany—F. W. (‘Bill’) Koller, Fuggerstr. 
(13b), Augsburg, desires to export signed 
original paintings of old and modern masters. 

Germany—Paul Kriske, Hasenheide 68, Ber- 
lin SW 29 (American Sector), seeks orders 
from American dealers for carved articles, and 
plaited and braided goods, manufactured by 
two Italian firms which he represents. 

Germany—Rudolf Schweitzer, Unkeler Str. 
13 (22), Koln-Sulz, wishes to represent Amer- 
ican firms in Germany; also, offers his serv- 
ices as interpreter to American businessmen 
visiting Cologne. 

Germany—Otto Gotthold Stahmer, Bad 
Segeberg, Holst (British Zone), desires to 
contact American brewers and distillers who 
might be interested in undertaking produc- 
tion and sale in the United States of a dessert 
wine made from barley malt and sugar. 

Japan—Nihon Boeki Kaisha. Ltd. (Japan 
Trading Co. Ltd.) (importers, exporters), 4 
Ginza 6-chome, Chuoku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export hand-woven hat bodies, known as 
“Hinoki.”” One small sample, together with 
descriptive sheet, is available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Japan—Nippon Kami-Koeki Kaisha, Ltd., 
Room No. 604, Daido Building, No. 1, 1-chome, 
Tosabori-dori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, desires to 
export Japanese hand-made ‘“Tengujyo” 
paper. 


Belgian Linen Mission 
To Survey U.S. Market 


Representatives of the Belgian Na- 
tional Linen Weavers’ Association are 
visiting the United States for the purpose 
of surveying the market for Belgian lin- 
ens. Principal types available for export 
to this country are padding, union ducks, 
oyster and printing linens, embroidery 
linens, sheeting and pillow linens, dam- 
ask linens, huck, and kitchen towels. 

The mission, which is composed of As- 
sociation officials, includes Frederic Mar- 
tens, president; Joseph Rodts, manager; 
and Georges Frederic Impes, counselor. 
It has the sponsorship of the Belgian 
Ministry for Economic Affairs. 


—_—_— 


al 


/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 


<I Veg — 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


Itinerary includes stops in Chicago, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco, and the 
group may be contacted through the Be]. 
gian Embassy, 1715 Twenty-second 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


April 30 Bid Deadline 
on Baiji Oil Refinery 


Tenders for supply and construction of 
the Baiji Oil Refinery in Iraq, originally 
due November 26, 1947, will be received 
until noon of April 30, 1948. (See earlier 
announcement concerning this project 
in the July 12, 1947, issue of Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 

It is understood that some modifica- 
tions have been introduced into the origi- 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States,.or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections | 


Machinery 
Agricultural—-25, 27, 29, 32, 35 
Industrial—6, 19, 32 
Road—35 
Motion-Picture Films: 20 
Motors (Outbeard): 33. 
Notions: 8, 19 
Paints, Varnishes, and Lacquers: 1, 34 
Railway Truck Propellor: 11 
Refractory Materials: 26 
Ships (Freighter and Passenger): 4 
Hides and Skins: 21. Stationers’ Supplies: 15 
Household Furnishings: 10, 12, 13, 14 Technical Information and Developments: 
Jewelry and Compacts: 17 L, a, 3, 6,4 
Leather Goods: 7 Textiles: 12, 14, 22, 24, 28, 32 


Alcoholic Beverages: 5 
Automotive Parts: 30. 
Beauty-Shop Equipment and Accessories: 9 
Cement: 32. 

Clothing and Accessories: 8, 18 
Cutlery and Plated Ware: 17 
Electrical Goods: 32. 
Foodstuffs: 16, 23 

General Merchandise: 31 

Glass and Glassware: 3, 30 
Hand Tools: 30 

Hemp Products: 22 
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nal conditions of contract. Copies of 
these documents may be examined in the 
offices of the Royal Iraqi Legation, 3141 
Thirty-fourth Street NW., Washington, 
p.C., or the Royal Iraqi Consulate Gen- 
eral, 36 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Bids must be submitted in duplicate, 
in a sealed envelope, by registered mail, 
to the Director General of the Ministry 
of Economics, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Surinam Invites Bids on 
Complete Phone System 


American firms are invited to bid ona 
complete automatic telephone system for 
the city of Paramaribo, Surinam, accord- 
ing to the American Consulate in Para- 
maribo. The contract covers supply of 
the following: 


1. Master switchboard for 2,490 connec- 
tions. 

2. Complete switchboard, fully automatic, 
for 1,500 connections, and switch mechan- 
ism for 1,200 lines, fitted for communica- 
tions volume of 683 Erlang, allowable re- 
tardation of two per thousand, equipped for 
communication with a hand-operated 
switchboard for long distance. 

3. Complete hand-operated 
for two positions (50 lines). 

4. Complete power unit with emergency 
aggregate (Local power company supplies 
power at a voltage of 3X220 V and 127 V 
between phase and ground; frequency is 50 
cycles.) 

5. Five hundred wall and 320 table phones, 
and 340 instruments for connection with 
household switches, including switches. 

6. Twelve hundred call counters 

7, Complete alarm system 

8. Complete control and testing equip- 
ent 

9. Communication register. 

10. All necessary cable and wire, with 
other installation material 

11. Air-conditioning equipment for room 
in which switchboard will be located. 

12. Complete set of standard tools and 
spare parts 


switchboard 


The foregoing is to be delivered ready 
for installation in a building to be se- 
lected. 

Bidders must state delivery date, time 
required for complete installation, and 
currency in which payment must be 
made. It is understood that the govern- 
ment reserves the right to accept bids 
other than the lowest. 

Tenders, prepared on Government 
stamped paper, should be in the hands 
of the Administrator of Finance, Para- 
maribo, Surinam, not later than May 15, 
1948. 

Complete details on this project may 
be obtained from the Director of Govern- 
ment Telegraph and Telephone Service, 
Paramaribo, Surinam. 


British Board of Trade 
Offers Sisal Line and Tow 

Two thousand tons of sisal line and 
750 tons of sisal tow are offered for sale 
in the United States by the Raw Mate- 
rials Department of the British Board of 


March 27, 1948 


Trade, according to the American Em- 
bassy in London. 

It is understood that these quantities 
are from the 1948 crop. 

Inquiries concerning this offer should 
be addressed to the Hemp Controller, Raw 
Materials Department of the Board of 
Trade, London, England. 


Bids Invited on Highway 
Construction in Eeuador 


Bids to construct a section of the 
Duran-Tambo highway in Ecuador, ap- 
proximating 85 kilometers, will be re- 
ceived until April 23, 1948, according to 
the American Embassy in Quito. 

The work involved consists of clean- 
ing, clearing and removing stumps; ex- 
cavation; drainage; preparation of sub- 
surface; base of thick aggregate; mac- 
adam surface; ditching; and bridges. 

Separate quotations should be made by 
volume or linear surface for each phase. 

Bids must be accompanied by a guar- 
anty of not less than 300,000 sucres (cur- 
rent effective bank selling rate: US$1 
15.04 sucres) , in the form of a bank check, 
a certificate of deposit, or letter of credit 
to the order of the Director of the Treas- 
ury. Also, bidders are to indicate pre- 
ferred method of payment, date when 
operations will be started, and length of 
time needed to complete the work. 

Further details may be obtained from 
Secretaria de la H. Junta de Licitaciones, 
Ministerio del Tesoro, Quito, Ecuador, to 
which office completed bids, sealed, 
should be addressed. 


Palestine Visitor Here 
To Promote Trade 


A business visitor to the United States 
is Dr. Werner Feilchenfeld, president of 
the Export Union of Palestine, with head- 
quarters in Tel Aviv. The Union is a 
foreign-trade association of manufac- 
turers, dealers, bankers, shippers, and 
agents, which promotes exports from and 
imports to Palestine of raw materials, 
semimanufactured goods, machinery and 
tools. The association also reportedly 
aids in furthering industrial, commercial, 
and financial joint participation between 
suitable partners in the United States 
and Palestine. 

Dr. Feilchenfeld is touring the United 
States in an effort to publicize and ex- 
pand the activities of his organization, 
and will be in this country until the end 
of April. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to him c/o Hotel McAlpin, 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mining Engineer Sought 
by Pakistan Government 

Mining engineers are offered an op- 
portunity for appointment to the post of 
Chief Mining Engineer in Khewra, West 


Punjab, Pakistan. 
briefly: 


Qualifications are, 


1. Recognized degree in mining or diploma 
of a recognized school of mines. 

2. Practical experience as mining engineer 
of large-scale mining and quarrying with 
modern machinery and mechanical loading. 

3. At least 5 years’ experience, as manager 
of a mine, in dealing with an output of 
2,000 tons of minerals daily. 

4. Thorough knowledge of field and mining 
geology, with ability to handle new projects,,. 
and lay out and develop underground work- 
ings and surface quarries for the application 
of the most modern mechanical mining, con- 
veying, loading, nad transport equipment, 
and large-scale production methods. 


Applicants between the ages of 30 and 
45 years are preferred. 

Complete details may be obtained from 
M. M. Farookhi, Commercial Secretary, 
Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, D. C. 


Additional Needs for New 


Zealand’s Substations 


A call for bids for additional new 
equipment has been issued by the New 
Zealand State Hydroelectric Department 
in connection with its substation project. 
These requirements are as follows: 

1. Oil-firing equipment for King’s Wharf 
Power Station. Contract No. 81, Section 50 
Auckland. Bids close at 4 p. m., May 18, 
1948. 

2. Two 50,000 kv.-a. 220/110/11 kv. trans- 
former banks and spare unit for Haywards 
Substation. Contract No. 83, Section 271 
Palmerston North. Bids close at 4 p. m., 
June 8, 1948. 

3. Two 30,000 kv.-a. synchronous con- 
densers for Haywards Substation. Contract 
No. 84, Section 272 Palmerston North. Bids 
close at 4 p. m., July 27, 1948. 

4. 10,000 kv.-a. synchronous condenser for 
Stoke Substation. Contract No. 85, Section 
100 Nelson. Bids close at 4 p. m., July 13, 
1948. 


One copy of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications, is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department, of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Copies of specifi- 
cations may also be obtained from the 
office of the New Zealand Trade Commis- 
sioner, 1800 K Street, NW., Washington, 
a < 


Mexico Needs Testing 
Laboratory Equipment 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers have an opportunity to sell equip- 
ment for testing laboratories in Mexico, 
according to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City. Such equipment will be re- 
quired to outfit new national laboratories 
designed to aid in industrial develop- 
ment, on which construction will re- 
portedly begin in the near future. 

It is understood that about 15 labora- 
tories are to be established, each for a 
special purpose, and that their over-all 
function will be to conduct scientific and 
technical research for industrial pur- 
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poses, similar to the type of work carried 
on by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Property for the location of the labora- 
tories will be granted by the Mexican 
Government, which will also contribute 
annually to their support, along with the 
Bank of Mexico and other banking in- 
stitutions as well as industrial and com- 
mercial groups. Administration of the 
laboratories will be in the hands of a 
director general and directive council, 
consisting of a total of 11 members repre- 
sentative of Government, banking, com- 
mercial, and industrial interests. 

Firms interested in developing this po- 
tential export opportunity should contact 
Ing. Miguel Gleason Alvarez, Secretaria 
de Bienes Nacionales (the official Govern- 
ment purchasing agency), Mexico, D. F. 
Mexico. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—S. R. Green, representing 
Hardie Trading Pty., Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler), 581 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in studying produc- 
tion methods in the paint, varnish, and lac- 
quer industries, and, possibly, in purchasing 
newly developed raw materials. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of March, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o R.N. Nason & Co., 151 Potrero, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 
York City, Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

2. Australia—Abraham S. Leibler, repre- 
senting A. S. Leibler & Co., (diamond im- 
porter, cutter, and polisher; manufacturer 
of jewelry), 281 Collins Street, Melbourne, is 
interested in visiting plants in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive early in April, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o W. Leibler, 50 West Ninety- 
sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

3. Brazil—Antonio Prado, Jr., representing 
Cia. Vidraria Santa Marina (importer, man- 
ufacturer), Avenida Santa Marina, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in visiting American glass fac- 
tories. Scheduled to arrive March 12, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Corning Glass Works, Cor- 
ning, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Mi- 
ami, and San Francisco. 

4. Chile—Francisco Subercaseaux, repre- 
senting Cia. Sud Americana de Vapores 
(shipping company), 895 Calle Blanco, Val- 
paraiso, is interested in purchasing freighter 
and passenger ships for the firm’s use 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-March, via Cam- 
den, N. J., for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o Chilean Line, 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

5. Denmark—Laue P. Lauem*pller, repre- 
senting Carl Permins Vinhandel (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
12 Stormgade, Copenhagen, and the Asso- 
ciation of Danish Wine Merchants, is inter- 
ested in exporting Danish liquors to the 
United States; in visiting wine growers, mer- 
chants, and exporters; and in studying regu- 
lations governing wines and spirits in the 
various States. Scheduled to arrive the first 
of April, via San Francisco, for a visit of 5 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o East Asiatic Co., 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Washington, D. C., and New 
York City. 

6. France—Paul Alexandre Ehrhardt and 
Philippe Maurice Braunwald, representing 
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S. A. d’Exploitations Miniéres de Pechelbronn, 
Merckwiller (Bas-Rhin), are interested in 
studying American methods of oil extrac- 
tion, and in purchasing mining drills and 
drilling equipment. They are now in the 
United States until April 30. U.S. address: 
c/o Société Nationale ‘““MAREP,” 44 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: Brad- 
ford (Conn.), Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
and New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Netherlands—A,. van Rijmenam, repre- 
senting Firma H. van Rijmenam (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 21 
Oranjelaan, The Hague, is interested in find- 
ing a United States market for his leather 
goods, such as memorandum books, diaries, 
calendars, and desk sets. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in mid-March, for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: c/o The Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce in New York, Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

8. Nicaragua—J. M. Molina Gomez (im- 
porter, retailer), 2a Avenue S. O. No. 501, 
Managua, D. N., is interested in cotton and 
rayon yarn and thread, handkerchiefs, and 
men’s and women’s cotton underwear. 
Scheduled to arrive the first of April, via 
New Orleans, for an indefinite period. U.S 
address: c/o Nicaraguan Consulate, Pan 
American Building, New Orleans, La. Itiner- 
ary: New Orleans and Brooklyn. 

9. Union of South Africa—B. Levy, repre- 
senting Permola Manufacturing Co. (Pty.), 
Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), 29 Pritchard Street, Johannesburg, 
is interested in purchasing machineless pads, 
and beauty-shop equipment and accessories. 
He is now in the United States until April 4. 
U. S. address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping 
Co. of New York, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


10. England—Woodroyd Tools, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Park Hill Works, Millbrook, Staly- 
bridge, seeKs a firm in the United States 
willing to manufacture under license its 
patented tray-table (British and United 
States patents). The tray-table is con- 
structed of light alloy metal, and weighs 
about 7 pounds. The article may be used 
either as a tray or as a table, being converted 
from one to the other by means of handles 
The table legs are held in their two positions 
by an automatic catch mechanism. Folded, 
it is a domestic tray, flat at the bottom with 
carrying handles at each end; open, it is a 
table 18 inches in height standing on legs 
It is operated by twisting the handles. An 
illustrated leaflet is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Import Opportunities 


11. Belgium—S. A. Ateliers de Construc- 
tion de Jambes-Namur (Anc. Etabl. Th. 
Finet) (manufacturer, metallic and me- 
chanical industry), 16, rue de la Gare, 
Jambes, desires to export locopulseur pulso 
(patented railway truck propellor). Also, 
firm would like to arrange for manufacture 
under license. A descriptive booklet is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

12. Belgium—Cotolana, S. P. R. L. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 85 rue du Lombard, 
Brussels, wish to export and seek agent for 
all qualities of tertiles including upholstery 
materials, linens, tickings, and rugs. 

13. Belgium—Jean Godisiabois (manufac- 
turer), 66-67, rue de Lille, Mouscron, wish to 


export and seek agent for 4,000 square Yards 
each month of good-quality Wilton style 
woolen carpets. 

14. Cyprus—Paul Kyprianou (manufac. 
turer and exporter), P. O. Box 47, Larnaca 
wish to export and seek agent for best-quality 
hand-made Cyprus lace and embroidery 
items, such as tea and dinner sets, handker. 
chiefs, and linen goods. 

15. Den mar k—Bogtrykkeriet “Hafnig” 
(manufacturer), 37 Grundtvigsvej, Copen- 
hagen V., offer to sell and seek agent for high- 
quality greeting cards, Christmas cards, and 
all other social and gift cards in relief print. 
ing. Firm states it is in a position to export 
up to 6,000,000 cards a year, and it will for. 
ward samples upon request 

16. Denmark—J. Levring & Co., Ltd. (im. 
porter and commission merchants), (ster. 
brogade 68, Copenhagen, wish to export sub. 
stantial quantities of first-class Danish 
canned meat such as tinned ham, beef, and 
Vienna sausages. 

17. England—Alpine Factories, Ltd. (ex. 
port merchants, wholesaler), 22 Wardour 
Street, London, W. 1., offer to export best- 
quality cutlery, EPNS plated ware, compacts, 
and imitation jewelry. 

18. England—Dowie & Marshall, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 32 Wigmore Street, London, 
W. 1, wish to export high-grade hand-sewn 
men’s shoes. 

19. England—Fergusson, Wild & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), 15 St. Helen's Place, Lon- 
don, E. C. 3., wish to export regular repetitive 
supplies of good-quality tertile-printing ma- 
chinery; and sewing, embroidery, and darn- 
ing needles. 

20. England—Photo-Union, Ltd. (produc- 
ers), Studio House, 12 Soho Square, London, 
W. 1., wish to export educational and docu- 
mentary film strips on current affairs, pri- 
mary education, history, geography, and 
English language. Detailed information in- 
cluding strips currently available will be sent 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

21. Iran—Tejaratkhane Ahad Vahabzadeh 
(manufacturer, export merchant), 172 Fer- 
dossi Avenue, Tehran, wish to export Jranian 
pickled sheepskins and goatskins. Specifica- 
tions: Sheepskins, a dozen, 100 to 110 square 
feet; goatskins, a dozen, 80 to 90 square feet. 
Quality: first-class, 20 percent; second-class, 
60 percent; third-class, 20 percent. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

22. Italy—G. Carli-Martini fu Camillo 
(wholesaler and (potential) exporter), 2-3c. 
Piazza Campetto, Genoa, wish to export in 
shipments of 500 to 1,000 metric tons of rags 
(cotton and jute); 25- to 50-metric-ton ship- 
ments of first-class hemp products, such as 
string, cordage, rope and fishing nets; 30,000 
to 50,000 meters per shipment of first-class 
cotton textiles and sail cloth such as white 
sheeting and table linen for hotels, hospitals, 
and ships. Also, colored cotton canvas for 
awnings and beach umbrellas 

23. Netherlands—‘“de Keyzer" Zuivelpro- 
ducten en Koloniale Waren N. V. (exporter), 
28-30 Voormeer, Alkmaar, desire to export 
and seek agent for Netherlands foodstuffs 
and related articles such as cheese, milk 
powder, candy, chocolate, cookies, pudding, 
pickles, vegetables, canned meat, and fish. 


Export Opportunities 


24. England Alexander Hill (broker), 
Ethelburga House, 91 Bishopsgate, London, 
E. C. 2., seeks quotations for substantial 
quantities of raw cotton and manufactured 
cotton waste for export to Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy. 

25. England—-Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, 
Ltd. (manufacturer and importer of agri- 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce — 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING REGULATIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN PUBLICATIONS FROM DOLLAR COUN- 
TRIES REVISED 


According to Customs and Excise Office 
orders issued on January 13 and February 17, 
1948, licenses for text books, not being fic- 
tion or general reference books such as dic- 
tionaries or encyclopedias, imported from dol- 
lar areas will be granted under the following 
conditions: 

(a) The value of licenses to be issued to 
an importer is not to exceed 10 percent of the 
value of his imports during the base year 
ended June 30, 1947. Importers are urged to 
take full advantage of the allocations by seek- 
ing licenses for text books available for 
early shipment. It has been decided that in 
cases where importers have not obtained 
licenses before February 27, 1948, for such 
books covering the current licensing period 
ending June 30, 1948, their allocations will be 
forfeited and given to importers who have 
fully utilized their quotas. 

(b) Applications for licenses are to be ac- 
companied by documentary evidence that the 
text books listed therein are prescribed for 
educational standards not below the inter- 
mediate grade or its equivalent. 

(c) Licenses are to be given only to im- 
porters who have furnished returns of im- 
ports for the year ended June 30, 1947. 

It was also announced on January 13, 1948, 
that single copies of periodicals and maga- 
zines included in list B (publications im- 
ported on subscription only, when imported 
in single copies through the mail) and list 
C (publications for which licenses are issued 
freely) may continue to be imported through 
the post without license. The Australian 
authorities will not grant licenses for the 
importation of periodicals or magazines in 
bulk, irrespective of the list in which they are 
classified. 


VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL BONA-FIDE GIFTS 
FROM DOLLAR COUNTRIES LIMITED 


On January 8, 1948, the Minister of State 
for Trade and Customs issued a proclamation 
amending the regulations pertaining to the 
exemption of bona-fide gifts from the ap- 
plication of the customs import licensing 
regulations. As of that date, nonsterling 
goods which the collector of customs con- 
Siders bona-fide gifts not imported for com- 
mercial purposes and valued not more than 
A£10 (equivalent approximately to $33 in 
United States currency) do not require im- 
port licenses. However, in special circum- 
Stances, imports of such gifts in excess of 
the A£10 limit may be approved by the 
Minister of State for Trade and Customs, pro- 
vided this exception does not apply to tea 
in packages, each of which weighs more than 
2 pounds net. Previously, imports of bona- 


March 27, 1948 


fide gifts from United States and other non- 
sterling countries were permitted entry re- 
gardless of value. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXHIBITS FOR INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION AT La Paz: SPECIAL CUSTOMS 
TREATMENT 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz, all products en- 
tering Bolivia for exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition at La Paz will 
be exempted from import duties, provided 
they are to be reexported upon the conclu- 
sion of the Exposition. Such products will 
be admitted duty-free upon the official word 
of the exhibitor that they are to be reex- 
ported. If products entering Bolivia for the 
Exposition are sold within the country, the 
appropriate customs duties must be paid. 
These products may be sold (at auction) only 
after the close of the Exposition, the seller to 
receive the original cost, plus a percentage 
fixed by the Bolivian Government. Any fur- 
ther returns will go to the Exposition Treas- 
ury. 

The Exposition, which is connected with 
the Fourth Centennial Celebration of the 
founding of La Paz, will begin on October 
20, 1948, and is expected to last 2 or 3 months. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NEW INDUSTRIES: Ex- 
EMPTED FROM PAYMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES 
AND CERTAIN CUSTOMS CHARGES FOR A 
5-YEAR PERIOD 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at La Paz, all imports into 
Bolivia of machinery, accessories, and other 
implements destined for the establishment 
of new industries have been exempted from 
payment of import duties and customs 
charges (except the statistical and university 
taxes), for a 5-year period, by a law of Decem- 
ber 2, 1947, promulgated by the Bolivian 
President on December 25, 1947. 

The law provides that the exemption shall 
apply, retroactively to January 1, 1946, to 
imports of these products. 

{For detailed regulations regarding tariff 
and tax concessions to industry, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 21, 1948.] 


BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ESTABLISHED 


The United States Embassy at La Paz, 
Bolivia, reported on February 13, 1948, that 
the Bolivian Government, in a measure to 
further increase and diversify industrial pro- 
duction, promulgated a decree dated Janu- 
ary 9, 1948, which creates a Board of Indus- 
trial Development (Junta de Fomento In- 
dustrial). This is in addition to the decree 
of January 7, 1948, which granted tariff and 












tax concessions to existing and new indus- 
tries. 

The new Board of Industrial Development 
will plan and coordinate the industrial de- 
velopment of the country and will serve as 
adviser on industrial policy to the Govern- 
ment in order to assure the development of 
industries in line with the necessities of the 
country and to handle questions relating to 
the production of raw materials, their prices, 
and their utilization in national industries. 

Members of this Board will consist of one 
representative of each of the following: The 
Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Economy, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Banco Cen- 
tral de Bolivia, the National Chamber of In- 
dustry, the Bolivian Rural Society, and the 
University of San Andrés. 

The principal duties and obligations of the 
Board of Industrial Development. will be as 
follows: 

(a) To prepare an intensive plan of short- 
and long-term industrial development and 
to suggest to the Government the means to 
be adopted to attain satisfactory results 
from this plan. 

(0) To direct and supervise industrial pro- 
duction within the country, advising the 
Government as to the benefits of installing 
new industries or converting industries al- 
ready existing. 

(c) To inquire into the operation of exist- 
ing industries and recommend to the Govern- 
ment measures leading to increased produc- 
tion thereof. 

(d) To classify existing or new industries 
within the categories indicated in the decree 
of January 7, 1948. 

(e) To give advice and technical assistance 
to industries, and to cooperate in the solving 
of industrial problems. 

(f) To make decisions concerning applica- 
tions for the installation of new industries 
and for enrollment in the Industrial Register. 

(g) To advise the Ministry of Economy 
with regard to the determination of costs of 
production and sale prices of articles pro- 
duced within the country. 

(h) To make suggestions to the Minister 
of Economy concerning measures to be 
adopted to assure intensive production of 
national raw materials, with regard to quality 
and price thereof. 

(i) To prepare for the Minister of Economy 
data concerning the percentages of national 
raw materials which should be utilized by 
each industry—this information to be used 
to control applications for import licenses 
and for foreign exchange made by indus- 
trialists. 

(j) To make recommendations concerning 
the fixing or modification of custom tariffs 
on industrial products, the exemption from 
duties, reduction of taxes, and other ad- 
vantages required by industry. 

(k) To give advice to interested agencies 
concerning credit applications made for the 
establishment or development of industry. 

(l) To organize and encourage national or 
regional industrial institutions for the train- 
ing of technicians, the establishment of short 
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courses and conferences on industrial sub- 
jects, the establishment of technical labora- 
tories, and the expansion of those already 
existing. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation has 
announced that it will concentrate its efforts 
in the future entirely on the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway program and has issued 
a call for bids for the purchase of its 
various agricultural projects. 

Thus it appears that the newly created 
Board for Industrial Development will over- 
shadow in importance the old established 
Bolivian Development Corporation which 
henceforth will continue only in a minor 
role. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 21, 1948, for announcement of the decree 
of January 7, 1948, which granted tariff and 
tax concessions to industries. | 


Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated March 12, 1948) 


The law authorizing the Government 
to subject imports and exports to prior 
licensing was promulgated on February 
25 and requires the Executive Power, 
within 30 days, to issue regulations and 


designate the commodities that will be 


subject to licensing. It is expected that 
the regulations will provide a short period 
of grace during which ocean shipments 
destined for Brazil may be made without 
animport license. No alteration is antic- 
ipated in the means of enforcing import 
controls, which at present include pres- 
entation of a copy of the import license 
to the Brazilian Consulate in order to ob- 
tain legalization of consular invoices, and 
to the exchange-control authorities when 
applying for exchange to effect payment. 

Importers feel that when the new con- 
trols are implemented there will be a 
further drop in imports of such commodi- 
ties as are considered less essential to the 
economy of Brazil. Imports of such arti- 
cles have already fallen off, because of 
delays in remittances under the existing 
exchange controls, but importers now 
anticipate difficulties in obtaining import 
licenses for many articles in the quanti- 
ties necessary to keep the products on 
the market. 

Because of a shortage of steel-shod 
hoes on the market the Minister of Agri- 
culture requested the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil to 
grant special priority to firms desiring to 
import these. Although the hoes are 
already included on the preferential list 
for exchange treatment, it was decided 
to grant special priority to imports of 
agricultural tools, including such hoes. 

Jn connection with the International 
Exposition of Industry and Trade to be 
inaugurated at Petropolis in May, the 
Government announced that imports for 
the Exposition may be made exempt from 
all customs duties and charges and are 
not subject to import licensing and re- 
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strictions affecting exchange priorities. 
Goods imported duty-free must be re- 
exported at the close of the exhibit or 
else the customs charges must be paid. 

At the instance of the Sugar Institute, 
the President of the Republic author- 
ized the conversion of low-quality sugar 
surpluses into anhydrous alcohol, for 
mixing with gasoline to be used as motor 
fuel. The President also authorized the 
Petroleum Council to adjust the price of 
the mixture, to remain in effect during 
1 year. 

Preliminary estimates from the prin- 
cipal producing States indicate that the 
1948 coffee harvest probably will exceed 
17,000,000 bags, which would be the larg- 
est outturn since 1939. Extensive dam- 
age by the coffee bean borer may seri- 
ously impair the quality of several million 
bags. Production estimates for the on- 
coming Brazilian cotton crop are approx- 
imately 250,000 metric tons, in compari- 
son with an estimated production of 
287,000 metric tons for the 1947 crop. 

The bill to provide financing of car- 
nauba wax, after passing both House 
and Senate, was signed by the President, 
who, however, vetoed the minimum-price 
clause. That clause was vetoed on the 
grounds that the price was too high and 
if financed on that basis would only serve 
to foster production of synthetics. 

A widespread outbreak of strikes oc- 
curred in the period beginning February 
22. Of these the two most important 
involved the Leopoldina Railway operat- 
ing out of the Federal District and the 
Mogiana Railway serving the State of 
Sao Paulo. In the former case the work- 
ers demanded a 60 percent wage increase 
and in the latter case a flat increase of 
500 cruzeiros per month. Other strikes 
affected public utilities in Pelotas and 
Porto Alegre in Rio Grande do Sul, and 
textile and other industrial plants in the 
States of Sao Paulo and Ceara. In all 
cases involving public utilities the strikes 
were settled in a matter of a few days 
through police and military intervention 
and without any immediate concessions 
to the workers. The Government 
charged that the disturbances were Com- 
munist-inspired, and this appears to be 
borne out by the fact that a number of 
arrested strike leaders were of the ex- 
Communist party, but the strikes also 
expressed substantial worker dissatis- 
faction with the existing wage-price rela- 
tionships. After falling modestly be- 
tween March and November 1947, prices 
appeared to be moving upward again; the 
cost-of-living index prepared by the Min- 
istry of Labor stood at 966 for January 
1948 (1912100), compared with 930 in 
December 1947 and 889 in January 1947. 

The labor confederations, federations, 
and local syndicates have under consid- 
eration bills dealing with the control of 
strikes, the reform of the social-security 
system, and the revision of general syn- 


dical legislation. The general feeling jy 
the labor movement was that action on 
these measures might be anticipated at 
an early date following the reconvening 
of the National Congress on March 15, 

The latest foreign-trade figures pyp. 
lished are as follows (comparable Period 
of the preceding year in parentheses) - 
Exports, January—December 1947, 3,781. 
453 metric tons (3,663,122), 21,179,413 009 
cruZeiros (18,229,532,000) ; imports Jan. 
uary—November, 6,562,385 metric tons 
(4,351,323), 20,535,780,000 cruzeiro; (11. 
337,274,000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BaBassU OIL: REMOVED FROM CERTAIN 
EXPCRT PROHIBITIONS 


The export prohibition on babasst oil pro- 
duced in the State of Para, Brazil, has been 
removed, provided shipment is made from 
ports of that State and requests for export 
licenses for the oil are approved by State 
authorities, thus assuring a sufficient Supply 
for domestic consumption, according to an 
airgram of February 27, 1948, from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 

[For announcement of the placing of an 
export embargo on babassu oil, see Forgrgy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 2], 1946 | 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
FURTHER IMPORT RESTRICTIONS IN JAMAICA 
ANNOUNCED 


As a result of the acute dollar situation in 
Jamaica, the Imports, Exports, and Prices 
Board has suspended temporarily the issu- 
ance of import licenses from dollar sources 
for all goods other than foodstuffs and 
emergency importations of such commodities 
as drugs, according to a report dated Feb- 
ruary 26, from the Consulate General at 
Kingston 

Another consular report (dated March 9) 
States that all expired licenses for goods 
which had not arrived in the Island were 
canceled, effective March 5. All outstanding 
licenses for the importation of motor ve- 
hicles from the United States and Canada 
were annulled by a notice of March 6, unless 
it could be proved that the vehicle in ques- 
tion was already en route; in that case a new 
license would be issued on application. 

No application for additional funds or in- 
creased quantities on outstanding licenses 
will be considered after March 20. Importers 
were advised, therefore, to reduce the ship- 
ment in cases of price increase, so that the 
total c. i. f. value may be kept within the 
limits of the license 

{For previous announcement of import 
controls in Jamaica, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, dated January 31, 1948.] 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF TOILETRIES 


In order to encourage the development cl 
small-scale industries for the manufacture 
of toiletries, the Government of Burma an- 
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pounced (Burma Gazette, February 7, 1948) 
its readiness to issue import licenses for ma- 
terials, such as essence of perfume and wax, 
which are required for the manufacture of 
toiletries. There was no indication of pre- 
ferred sources of supply. 

Although preference will be given to actual 
manufacturers, import licenses also will be 
issued to dealers who are not manufacturers, 
subject to the following conditions as re- 
gards sale to consumers: The goods must not 
pe sold at a profit exceeding 12'!4 percent of 
their landed cost price, and the goods must be 
sold only to bona fide manufacturers of 
toiletries or to nonmanufacturers only in 
retail transactions. 

Manufacturers were urged not to sell their 
products at unreasonably high prices, thereby 
taking advantage of the noncompetitive mar- 
ket which has resulted from the general pro- 
hibition on imports of toiletries. 

{Copies of Burma's import-control sched- 
ule are available at all field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. | 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bona Five Girts Not EXCEEDING $25 IN 
VALUE AND WEDDING GIFTS: IMPORT BAN 
MODIFIED 


The import restriction on gifts has been 
modified to permit the entry of casual gifts, 
not exceeding $25 in value, sent to relatives 
or friends in Canada or brought into Canada 
personally by nonresidents as gifts to friends, 
effective March 5, 1948. Although such casual 
gifts valued in excess of $5 but not exceeding 
$25 are no longer prohibited importation, all 
such gifts valued over $5 are subject to the 
payment of duty and taxes in the ordinary 
course. Neither tobacco nor alcoholic bev- 
erages may be included in such packages. 

Wedding gifts, irrespective of value, sent 
or brought to Canada by nonresidents also 
are exempted from the import control, as well 
as wedding gifts received by newly married 
couples who have spent a whole or a part of 
their honeymoon in the United States, pro- 
vided the bona fides as wedding gifts are es- 
tablished t« the satisfaction of the Canadian 
customs officer. However, wedding gifts in 
excess of $5 in value, are subject to duty and 
taxes 


IMPORT BAN TEMPORARILY 
LIFTED 


CARROTS 


Carrots without tops (ex item 87) may now 
be imported into Canada from any source 
until further notice, under general permit 
F. E. C. 122, effective March 15, 1948, accord- 
ing to customs memorandum issued by the 
Department of Natural Resources, Ottawa, on 
March 5. The importation of carrots had 
been prohibited since November 18, 1947 
An earlier order effective February 2, sus- 
pended the prohibition on fresh cabbage (ex 
item 87) and permits its importation from 
any source under the same general permit 
number 

It was announced that the above action 
was in accord with the Government's state- 
ment assuring the public of sufficient sup- 
plies of basic vegetables at the time the im- 
port restrictions were imposed 


(| ( 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE BUDGET FOR 1948 


Chile’s 1948 foreign-exchange budget was 
formally approved by the President and by 


March 27. 1948 
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Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference at New Orleans 


April 15-16 


The Third Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference will be held in New Orleans 
April 15-16, according to an announcement by Clarence S. Reinerth, general chair- 
man of the committee and president of the Export Managers’ Club of New Orleans, 


sponsors of the event. 


Originally planned for an earlier date, the Conference was postponed to April 15 
and 16 so as to give the delegates an opportunity to attend the “New Orleans-Time 


Magazine International Forum.” 


At the moment of going to press, this magazine is 
D Dp to) 


informed that “the swiftly moving world crisis has brought about a postponement” 
of the New Orleans-Time Forum; the Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference 
will, however, be held in accordance with the recently formulated plans. | 

The Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference has been an annual event since 
1946. Successful meetings were held in March of that year and in January 1947 
which attracted hundreds of Mid-Continent exporters and business men and served 
to focus attention on the Port of New Orleans. 


Outstanding figures will come to New Orleans. 


The 400-odd delegates to the 


Third Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference will be representative of every 


major Mid-Continent city. 


Vice-chairmen serving with Mr. Reinerth are: Alexander C. 


Bourgeois. and William H. Trauth. 


Cocke, Lewis I. 


The theme of this year’s conference will be: The Future of Freedom in Our Busi- 


ness Future. 


Morning and afternoon sessions will emphasize this phase of foreign 
affairs and its bearing on international trade. 


On the agenda are sessions devoted to export, banking, advertising and trade pro- 
motion, transportation and freight forwarding. imports and Foreign-Trade Zones. 
Prominent speakers in the foreign-trade field will preside at these meetings and panels. 

Attendance at the conference is expected to set a record. 








the Minister of Economy and Commerce on 
February 5, 1948. The budget is in two 
groups and contains three annexes. Group 
I totals $198,800,000, including $58,550,000 in 
“self-liquidating” accounts, and classifies the 
various receipts and expenditures to be made 
at the official rate of 31 pesos to the dollar. 
Annex No. 1 is a break-down of expenditures 
under the heading “Visible Foreign Trade” in 
group I of the budget and lists the specific 
merchandise items for which import permits 
will be given at the official rate of exchange. 

Group II, totaling $136,893,000, lists the 
receipts and expenditures to be made at a 
new “banking-market" rate. Annex No. 2 is 
a break-down of expenditures under the 
heading ‘Visible Foreign Trade” in group II 
of the budget and lists the products for which 
import permits will be given at the “banking- 
market” rate. Annex No. 3 has two objec- 
tives: It specifies the products for which no 
import permits will be granted, thus revising 
the list of items prohibited importation; and 
it places limitations, and prescribes condi- 
tions, on the granting of import permits for 
some of the items included in annexes 1 and 
2. Because of certain intergroup transfers 
the summation of groups I and II overstates 
total estimated foreign exchange receipts by 
$36,243,000. Thus, although the sum of the 
two groups totals $335,693,000, the net total 
of estimated foreign-exchange receipts is 
$299 450,000. 

Approximately $205,000,000 has been as- 
signed in the budget to merchandise im- 
ports, including those already in Chilean 
customhouses. This consists of $80,800,000 
in group I for imports of such essential items 
as raw cotton and cotton yarns, raw sugar, 
petroleum products, coffee, certain specified 
machinery, and drugs at the Official rate of 
exchange, and $123,800,000 in group II for 


imports of miscellaneous merchandise, not 
included as essentials in group I nor pro- 
hibited in annex 3, at ‘the “banking-market” 
rate of exchange. In addition, a maximum 
of $13,693,000 at the official rate is allocated 
to cover goods already cleared through cus- 
toms but for which payment in foreign ex- 
change has not yet been made. The latter 
goods are described in the budget as “mer- 
chandise imported on consignment,” and 
their value is variously estimated by Gov- 
ernment Officials at from $6,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. 

Preference is to be given to merchandise 
already in customs warehouses in the grant- 
ing of foreign exchange under group II at 
the “banking-market" rate. Second in or- 
der of preference are applications for renewal 
of permits issued during previous budgetary 
periods, and new business is third and last 
in the order of preference. 

Apart from the duplication referred to 
above, actual foreign-exchange receipts will 
be lower to the extent to which imported 
goods instead of exchange are received 
through barter transactions. Chile is vigor- 
ously encouraging barter, and it is probebe 
that the total value of goods received in lieu 
of foreign exchange will run well into eight 
figures. The ability of United States traders 
to participate in barter transactions prob- 
ably will be limited by the fact that Chilean 
authorities and Chilean exporters will want 
to receive dollars in return for goods shipped 
to the United States and will use barter 
chiefly as a medium for disposing of prod- 
ucts which do not have a ready market in 
the United States. Current negotiations 
with France to dispose of surplus 1947-crop 
prunes in return for French luxury and 
semiluxury items are evidence of this tend- 
ency, decree No. 1937 of December 30, 1947, 
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published January 31, 1948, having author- 
ized imports of articles previously prohibited 
in return for exports of surplus dried prunes. 

Provision is made for payments totaling 
$16,347,000 in connection with external obli- 
gations of the Chilean Government and its 
dependencies. A total of $5,000,000 is al- 
lotted under group II for remittances arising 
from foreign investments, management fees 
owed abroad, etc. Since the large mining 
companies are not required to return to the 
country all of the proceeds of their exports, 
the budget contains no provision for the 
remission of their profits. 

Rates of exchange to prevail at least tem- 
Porarily in the new “banking market’ were 
established on February 23 at 43 pesos per 
dollar, buying, and 43.10 pesos per dollar, 
selling. Although apparently free, these 
rates actually are pegged at the present time 
by agreement between the Government and 
the banks. The Chilean Government ex- 
pects that the increase in price to Chilean 
importers or consumers caused by the higher 
“banking-market” rate will not disturb exist- 
ing contracts, because for some months 
many products have been selling in Chile at 
prices more closely related to the free- 
market rate of about 50 pesos per dollar than 
to the official rate of 31 pesos to the dollar. 

The foreign exchange budget is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Foreign Exchange Budget 


(in thousands of dollars) 





Receipts: 
0 Ee ee 204, 450 
Insurance and freight__________ 7, 300 
Government transactions___-___ 2, 800 
Commissions, etc______________ 4, 500 
Pravate copitel................ 21, 350 
Interamerican Health Institute_ 500 
ita hn he heist tine Sntectnendea 240, 900 
Expenditures: 
ES hae ee 204, 632 
Liquidation of commercial 
Se eee 13, 636 
Freights and insurance________ 2, 000 
Service of capital, excluding 
large mining companies__-___ 5, 000 
Miscellaneous Government and 
private transactions_________ 4, 685 
Direct and guaranteed foreign- 
ee 10, 847 
Tourists and immigrants_____- 100 
gates cea ite cating ea ere de 240, 900 
Self-Liquidating Accounts 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Receipts: 
Use of own funds by large min- 
ing companies._.............. 25, 550 
Possible foreign credits_________ 20, 000 
Receipts pledged to service for- 
oy a 5, 500 
Receipts assigned to National De- 
7. ae . 5,009 
Other special receipts __- minim mee 
ee e ateeaaemel 58, 550 
Expenditures: 
Imports by large mining com- 
0) SS seen 25, 550 


Use of possible foreign credits__ 20,000 
Application of receipts pledged to 


service of foreign debt________ 5, 500 
Expenditures by National De- 
0) Ee 5, 000 


Diplomatic and consular service. 2,500 


_______ 58, 550 


‘Except that serviced by the Amortization 
Bank out of pledged revenues. 


| ee 
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Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OUTSTANDING IMPORT LICENSES FOR DOLLAR 
COUNTRIES REVOKED 


All import licenses issued up to January 
17, 1948, for goods to be imported from the 
United States, Canada, and all South Ameri- 
can countries, have been revoked by the Con- 
troller of Supplies, Transport, and Marketing 
of the Government of Cyprus. 

Importers holding such licenses have been 
requested to turn them back to the Con- 
troller not later than February 2, 1948, to- 
gether with statements showing imports so 
far effected against such licenses, orders 
placed, credits opened, and expected delivery 
dates. 

It is reported that, after review, the Con- 
troller of Supplies, Transport, and Marketing 
intends to renew such licenses in warranted 
cases. 

{New import-control regulations were 
adopted by the Government of Cyprus on 
November 3, 1947. Under these regulations 
all imports into Cyprus are prohibited ex- 
cept under license, and any import license so 
issued may be revoked or modified at any 
time by the import-control authorities. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 6, 
1947, the announcement of these regula- 
tions. ] 


French West 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATION OF DOLLAR AND ESCUDO 
TRANSACTIONS 


Transactions in dollar and escudo ex- 
changes in French West Africa are subject to 
the same regulations as those established for 
Madagascar (see item under Madagascar in 
this issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY), 
according to a notice from the Direction Ge- 
nerale des Finances of February 1, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa of February 4 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT SURTAX ON FOREIGN 
Goops CONTINUED 


The schedule of import surtaxes on goods 
of foreign (non-French) origin imported into 
French West Africa, which has been sus- 
pended since October 23, 1943, has been fur- 
ther suspended for a period of 6 months, 
beginning October 21, 1947, by decree No. 2098 
of October 20, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, of November 15 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 25, 1944, and January 1, 1947, for the 
announcement of the original suspension and 
a recent continuation. | 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 
ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL BANK FOR 
U. S.-U. K. Zones or GERMANY 


Effective March 1, 1948, a new central Bi- 
zonal bank, the Bank of the German Laender 
(Bank Deutscher Laender), was established 


at Frankfurt. Unlike the prewar Reichsbank 
the Bank of the German Laender is primarily 
a ‘bankers’ bank" and, as such, its ACtivities 
are limited to transactions with the individ. 
ual Land central banks which have been 
established in the United States Zone and are 
in process of organization in the British Zone. 
and to transactions with central banks jp 
other Laender, with foreign countries, and 
with the Bizonal Economic Administration, 
It is not empowered to engage in commercia) 
transactions on its own account nor to pay 
interest on deposits 

Generally, the new Bank will control the 
monetary and credit policies of the Lang 
central banks in the Bizonal area. It also 
will serve as fiscal agent for the Joint Export 
Import Agency and, when the need arises, for 
similar agencies in other Zones. In this con. 
nection, the Bank will be responsible for 
administering the foreign exchange resources 
arising from the Bizonal export program. 

Subject to the appropriate Allied authori- 
ties, the functions of the Bank may be sum. 
marized as follows: 


(a) To become the exclusive bank of is. 
sue, and to issue and distribute bank notes 
and coins; 

(b) To establish uniform banking poli- 
cies and to attain maximum uniformity in 
banking policies within the Laender; 

(c) To regulate credit, including the 
establishment of interest and discount 
rates, rediscount rates and open market 
operations of the member Land central 
banks; 

(d) To fix minimum reserve require- 
ments for the individual banks; 

(e) To settle bank balances resulting 
from inter-Laender transfers 


The Bank may give the Bizonal Economic 
Administration short-term advances, in an- 
ticipation of specific revenues, up to 300,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, or, upon approval by 
three-quarters of its member banks, 500,000,- 
000 reichsmarks. It also may buy and sell 
Bizonal securities in open market. Its capital 
will be 100,000,000 reichsmarks to be sub- 
scribed by the Land central banks in propor- 
tion to their present deposits 

The policies of the Bank are to be deter- 
mined by a board of directors consisting of 
the presidents of each of the member Land 
central banks 

General supervision over the policies of the 
Bank of the German Laender will be exercised 
by the newly established Allied Bank Com- 
mission consisting for the present of two 
members, appointed, one each, by the Mili- 
tary Governors of the U. S. and U. K. Zones 
of Germany. Provision has been made for 
representation on the Commission of other 
zones of occupation whenever all Land cen- 
tral banks in any other zone become members 
of the Bank. Among its duties, the Com- 
mission will require the Bank to establish 
and maintain such foreign-exchange controls 
as the Commission finds necessary and to 
administer and hold foreign balances in ac- 
cordance with the direction of the appropri- 
ate Military Governments 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Girt SHIPMENTS THROUGH COMMERCIAL 
CHANNELS TO U, S.-U. K. ZONES 


Further details of the plan to permit the 
importation of gift parcels into the U. S.-U 
K. Zones of Germany through commercial 
channels were announced in a telegram of 
February 16, 1948, from OMGUS, Berlin 
(The procedure for importation under this 
plan was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 7, 1948, page 15.) 

Shipments of individual packages, packed 
by a foreign donor, and shipments of stand- 
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ardized gift parcels, ordered by a foreign 
donor, by air express also are included in 
the above plan. 

Licenses for Gift Importations: An import 
license will be issued giving description, 
weight, and quantity of all goods to be im- 
ported on any particular contract. Any 
goods which arrive in excess of those speci- 
fied on licenses will be held by the customs 
until an amendment to the contract has 
been authorized by the interested Branch 
Office of the Joint Export-Import Agency and 
a new license issued. |It appears that, al- 
though an open license will be granted at 
the time of conclusion of a contract under 
which a number of shipments may be made 
by referring to the license number on the 
shipping documents, all goods or types of 
goods, expected to be shipped under a single 
contract, whether by one or more shipments, 
must be listed on the license issued to cover 
that contract. | 

Abuses of import licenses by German for- 
warding firms will result in the withdrawal 
of the licenses, the cancelation of the con- 
tract at the discretion of the Branch Office of 
the Joint Export-Import Agency, and the 
disposal of the goods through a welfare or- 
ganization 

Licenses will be numbered serially and 
marked so as to distinguish them as apply- 
ing to gift importation. All licenses will be 
endorsed “No foreign exchange payment.” 
Copies of the license will be distributed as 
follows: One to the foreign forwarding firm; 
two to the German forwarding firm; one to 
the customs authorities at the port or fron- 
tier station at which the goods will enter 
Germany; and one to be retained by the 
approving JEIA Branch Office. 

Zonal Restrictions: Shipments made under 
the above procedure will be accepted for the 
United States, British, French, and Soviet 
Zones, subject to interzonal parcel-post reg- 
ulations and to any other restrictions which 
the Zone Commanders may impose 

Records and Reports: German forwarders 
will maintain records of all receipts and de- 
liveries of parcels, and will be responsible 
for the immediate reporting to the police 
(Black-Market Control Branch) of any per- 
son or persons who, to their knowledge, are 
making use of the above procedure for the 
furtherance of black-market activities. 

Shipment of Single Gifts From individuals 
Abroad to Individuals in the Combined 
Zones: In view of the number of individual 
gifts arriving in the Combined Zones for 
which JEIA is requested to provide import 
licenses for customs clearance, JEIA branch 
offices are authorized at their discretion to 
issue such licenses when they are satisfied 
that the gift cannot be dealt with under the 
procedure described above and that the gift 
is genuinely intended for use by, or relief of, 
the individual concerned 


Commercial Laws Digest 


AMENDMENT OF INCOME AND WAGE Tax IN 
GERMANY 


The income and wage tax provisions of 
Control Council Law No. 12 have been 
amended by the adoption of Control 
Council Law No. 61, effective January 1, 
1948. This law, applicable throughout 
the four Occupied Zones, eliminates the 
10 percent earned-income credit formerly 
granted to recipients of earned income 
other than wages. To that extent, the 
former law operated to discriminate 
against wage earners in certain income 
brackets. 


March 27, 1948 


The new law also provides some tax 
relief for low-income groups in the form 
of an increased lump-sum deduction for 
professional and special expenditures, 
including union dues and expenses inci- 
dent to commuting. This deduction is 
increased from 39 to 65 marks monthly 
for persons with monthly incomes under 
300 reichsmarks. For incomes in excess 
of 300 reichsmarks the deduction be- 
comes progressively lower, leveling off at 
39 reichsmarks for all incomes above 425 
reichsmarks per month. 

An over-all limit on the amount of tax 
relief is contained in the provision that 
the wage tax payable under this law shall 
not be less than 110 percent of that pay- 
able on May 8, 1945, and the assessed in- 
come tax payable, not less than 115 per- 
cent of that payable on the earlier date. 


Ireland (Kire) 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw NATIONAL LOAN 


The Minister of Finance announced on 
March 9 the issuance of a national loan of 
£12,000,000 in 3 percent exchequer bonds 
maturing in 1964. 

This is the largest loan ever floated by 
Ireland, and the first since 1941. Funds will 
be used by the Government to finance cer- 
tain national development projects. The 
issue is to be financed by public subscrip- 
tion, purchases by sinking funds of other 
Government securities, and exchanges at par 
with 4 percent exchequer bonds of 1950. 


Madagascar 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS 


Regulations governing transactions in dol- 
lar and escudo exchanges in connection with 
the recent modification of the exchange rates 
of the C. F. A. (French African Colonies) 
franc were established in an official notice 
(Avis No. 1) of the Madagascar Exchange 
Office, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar of February 7, 1948. (As reported 
in the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1948, under “France—Exchange and 
Finance,” the relationship between the met- 
ropolitan franc and that in the African colo- 
nies, including Madagascar, remains un- 
changed at 170 metropolitan francs to 100 
African francs making the value of the franc 
in Madagascar about $0.0079.) 

Effective February 2, 1948, all dollar and 
escudo exchange will be supplied to import- 
ers in Madagascar by the Office des Changes 
at the new official rate. Imports, other than 
from the franc zone, will be subject to prior 
import licenses for goods within the frame- 
work of an import program established by the 
Government. 

The proceeds in dollars or escudos realized 
from the exportation of goods must be turned 
over in their entirety to the Office des 
Changes in exchange for Madagascar francs 
figured at the new rate. 

Dollars and escudos received, except the 
proceeds of exports or the retrocession of un- 
expended balances of sums advanced by the 
Exchange Office, must be converted in the 
free market. This ruling applies to trans- 


actions of a noncommercial nature, to repa- 
triation of French capital or importation of 
foreign capital, and to foreign exchange 
brought in by tourists. Purchases of dollars 
or escudos, except certain payments by the 
State and payment for imports, must be made 
in the free market; this applies especially to 
the outflow of capital. 

All transactions in the free market must 
be made through authorized intermediaries. 
The free market is located in Paris; only 
approved intermediaries may have access 
to it. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VESSELS AND Boats: IMporRT TAX REMOVED 


The import tax of 15 percent ad valorem 
on vessels and boats of all kinds, yachts, and 
motorboats, rigging and fittings of ships 
(items 615 to 619) imported into Madagas- 
car was removed by decree No. 47-2362 of 
December 16, 1947, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of January 31, 1948. 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


MONEY-ORDER SERVICE TO PALESTINE SUS- 
PENDED 


The U. S. Postal Bulletin of February 26 
contained the following notice: “In accord- 
ance with a request of the Palestine Postal 
Administration, money-order service between 
our two countries will be suspended beginning 
March 1, 1948. Therefore, postmasters should 
decline to accept applications for money 
orders to be drawn for payment in Palestine 
after February 29, 1948.” 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSES FOR MERCHANDISE 
BLOCKED IN CUSTOMS 


According to a notice of February 18, 1948, 
Peruvian exchange authorities have author- 
ized the granting of import licenses for 
merchandise withheld in the customs for 
lack of this document. Licenses will be 
granted for merchandise in the customs 
which has been imported with open market 
exchange provided proof is given that pay- 
ment for the goods was made on or before 
January 31, 1948. Import and exchange 
licenses with open market exchange also 
will be granted for baggage (whether accom- 
panied or not), personal effects, samples 
without commercial value, and certain other 
items, provided applications for these trans- 
actions are properly documented. 

The procedure established to obtain these 
licenses is as follows: (1) Presentation of 
application accompanied by the supporting 
documents enumerated under number 3, 
listed in this paragraph. (2) If an applica- 
tion for a license is already pending, it must 
be replaced by a new one. The new applica- 
tion must show the number and the date on 
which the pending application was pre- 
sented. If the necessary supporting papers 
were not attached to the first application 
they must be appended to the new one. 
(3) The supporting documents include the 
following: Proof that the merchandise is in 
the customshouses (bill of lading and consu- 
lar invoice), and proof that the merchandise 
is paid for (canceled commercial invoice or 
documents from a bank showing that pay- 
ment has been made). 
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Poland 


Economic Conditions 


PROGRAM OF COOPERATION WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


On January 19, the Polish-Czech In- 
dustrial Commission concluded discus- 
sions in Warsaw which resulted in reso- 
lutions pertaining to a program of future 
economic cooperation and to several con- 
crete industrial projects. Included 
among the latter was the approval of an 
agreement concerning the construction 
of an electric-power plant at Nowe 
Dwory. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Bulletin of January 26 stated that the 
two countries would share in the con- 
struction—Czechoslovakia supplying the 
electrotechnical equipment and Poland 
contributing the buildings and other 
equipment. Each country is to contribute 
50 percent of the investments and will re- 
ceive 50 percent of the electric power to 
be obtained. 

Discussions are in progress, according 
to the Bulletin, concerning the building in 
both countries of several electrical-power 
plants, chemical plants, and dockyards. 
It is planned to synchronize industrial 
production in such a way that Poland will 
produce one type of product and Czecho- 
slovakia will produce another; each coun- 
try will then export to the other a part of 
the output of the products in which it 
specializes. River boats will be produced 
in Poland, and the necessary engines and 
other equipment can be made in Czecho- 
slovakia. The program of cooperation 
also will include the exchange of engi- 
neers, as well as of technical periodicals 
and the results of experiments and stud- 
ies, and the revision and adjustment to 
each other of statistical methods in the 
two countries. 

The Polish-Czech Commission is a per- 
manent organization, and its principal 
task is to coordinate the activities of 
committees representing 14 branches of 
industry. 

The Dziennik Ludowy of January 23 
reported that, on the basis of an agree- 
ment concluded between Polska Zegluga 
na Odrze (Polish Navigation on the Oder) 
and Czeskoslovenska Plavebui Oderska 
for cooperative exchanges of commodi- 
ties, Cz2choslovakia will transfer barges 
amounting to a tctal tonnage of 30000 
from the Elbe to the Oder. In the future. 
transports which formerly passed 
through Hamburg are to be directed to 
Szczecin. Czech vessels going to Szczecin 
will carry Polish coal, and Polish ships on 
their return will carry ore for Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The Foreign Affairs Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 27 announced that in accordance with 
an agreement made between the Polish 
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Ministry of Shipping and representatives 
of the Czech smelting industry, about 
1,150,000 tons of ore, pyrite, and phos- 
phates will be conveyed for Czechoslo- 
vakia through Gdynia-Gdansk in 1948. 
Ore in transit for Czechoslovakia will be 
sent across Poland, partly along the Oder 
and partly by rail. 


Seychelles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
SPECIAL TAX ON IMPORTED GOODS 


A special tax (package fee) of 15 rupee 
cents ($0.045 U. S. currency) has been im- 
posed on every package imported into Sey- 
chelles, by Ordinance No. 16 published in the 
Official Gazette of December 22, 1947, and 
presumably effective on that date. 

Payment of the fee, the proceeds of which 
are designed to help defray expenses in- 
curred by Government in the handling and 
delivery of packages, must be made at the 
same time as the customs duties. Bona-fide 
luggage and personal effects accompanying 
the owner are exempted from payment of 
the package fee. 


Uganda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TIMBER: CEss (EXCISE DuTy) IMPOSED 

A cess (special excise duty) ranging from 
5 to 20 East African cents (20 East African 
cents—approximately $0.05 U. S. currency) 
per cubic foot on all cut timber has been 
imposed in the Protectorate of Uganda by a 
Government Notice, published in the sup- 
plement to the Uganda Official Gazette of 
January 15, 1948, and presumably effective 
on that date. Timber which is cut under a 
free permit, or specifically exempted from 
payment of fees, is not subject to cess 

The proceeds of the tax are to be used to 
establish a fund for “research, investiga- 
tion, advertising, and market extension work 
in connection with the Uganda timber in- 
dustry.” 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


PrRIcE CONTROLS 


Manufacturers’, importers’, whole- 
salers’, and retailers’ maximum prices for 
29 categories of merchandise have been 
fixed by a Miscellaneous Goods ‘Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1948 ‘S. I. 1948 No. 
348), which became effective March 15, 
1948. This is the principal Order in a 
series of 14 new or revised regulations 
which give effect to the changes in price 
control policy recently announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Under the new Order the manufac- 
turers’ maximum price is fixed at the 
lowest price being charged for similar 
goods sold in the “base period” December 
1, 1947, to January 31, 1948. In the case 
of imported goods, the importer’s and 





wholesaler’s maximum price is fixed. at 
the landed cost plus the appropriate per. 
centage given in the Order. 

Included in the list of goods affecteg 
by this Order are the following items: 
Umbrellas, canes, office equipment ang 
supplies, various types of  electrica) 
equipment, photographic equipment, 
field glasses, musical instruments, radios, 
phonographs and records, combs, toilet 
requisites ‘(other than soap), paper 
manufactures, various articles of plastic, 
aluminium hollow-ware, domestic wood- 
ware, glassware, smoking pipes, traveling 
cases and trunks, handbags, basketware. 
paints and varnishes, electric clocks and 
fans, gas or electrically operated domes- 
tic or office appliances, nails, apparel] 
patterns, sport equipment, and fancy or 
ornamental articles for personal or 
domestic use. 

Copies of all Orders may be obtained. 
at small cost from British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


COLONIAL ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE AND 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT CREATED 


A new Economic Intelligence and 
Planning Department has been created 
within the United Kingdom Colonial 
Office. According to an official an- 
nouncement of January 21, 1948, the De- 
partment will ‘‘assist in the drive to 
encourage increased production and a 
saving of dollar expenditure in the Colo- 
nial Empire.” 

Creation of this new Department re- 
flects the continuing interest on the part 
of the United Kingdom Government in 
colonial-development programs. It is re- 
ported that the Economic Intelligence 
and Planning Department is intended to 
coordinate the  colonial-development 
work supervised by the Colonial Office 
with the over-all national economic 
planning under the supervision of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 


Zanzibar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANGROVE BARK: AMENDED REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING GRADING 


Amended regulations governing the grad- 
ing of mangrove bark destined for export 
from Zanzibar Protectorate became effective 
March 1, 1948, by Government Notice 143, 
published in the Official Gazette of Decem- 
ber 20. 1947 

The new amendments are designed to im- 
prove the quality of bark to be exported, by 
prohibiting (except with the written per- 
mission of the Director of Agriculture) the 
mixing together of the bark of more than one 
species of mangrove tree. Specific details of 
the new requirements may be obtained from 
the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Imports of both new and used automo- 
tive vehicles into Cuba were higher in 
1947 than in any preceding year; imports 
of new units having reached 15,400 as 
compared with 7,295 in 1937 and 6,360 in 
1946. A total of 4,738 used cars imported 
in 1947 included 3,025 passenger cars, 
1,260 trucks, 270 jeeps, 159 busses, 21 
ambulances, and 3 hearses. 

Automotive imports of new cars in 1947 
included 7,236 passenger cars, 6,919 truck 
chassis, 1,145 commercial cars, and 100 
busses, all of United States origin except 
38 Austins and 15 Morrisses from 
England. 

Importers and dealers reportedly plan 
to keep importations in 1948 at the 
normal rate. 

Registrations increased from 45,796 on 
January 1, 1946, to 52,366 units on 
January 1, 1947, and the number of auto- 
motive vehicles in circulation as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, was estimated at 72,500 
units. 


CENSUS OF EQUIPMENT, EGYPT 


A census of automotive equipment re- 
cently taken in Egypt showed 40,445 
motor cars, not including cars owned by 
the Government. More than 85 percent 
of the cars were in Cairo and Alexandria, 
including 21,521 private cars, 2,580 taxis, 
9.941 trucks, and 823 busses. There were 
207 different makes of cars in circulation. 


PRODUCTION, U. K. ZONE, GERMANY 


Motor-vehicle production in the British 
Zone of Germany amounted to 1,665 units 
in-November 1947, as compared with 1,- 
580 in October 1947 and 2,163 in Novem- 
ber 1946, according to a recent report. 
In addition, production of 358 trailers 
was reported for November 1947 com- 
pared with 225 in October. 

Production of 14,906 vehicles in the 
first 11 months of 1947 represented a 
monthly average of 1,355 as compared 
with a monthly average of 1,751 and a 
total of 21,017 in the first 11 months of 
1946. 

Plans for 1948 call for production of 
43,500 passenger cars of which about 
30,000 are to be ““Volkswagens.” Produc- 
tion of 2,500 a month in 1948 appears to 
be an optimistic goal, in view of monthly 
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averages of 730 and 826 Volkswagens 
produced in 1946 and 1947, respectively. 
Passenger cars will include also the Opel 
and Mercedes makes, as well as Fords 
from the plant in Cologne. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN URUGUAY 


A two-wheel car, invented in Uruguay, 
by Sehor Roberto Zubia, reportedly has 
interested several foreign firms, but local 
production is not being considered. 
However, an automobile said to be the 
first to be entirely manufactured in 
Uruguay has been on display. Its two- 
cylinder motor drives the 1,700-pound car 
at a maximum speed of 35 to 40 miles an 
hour and the car is reported to travel 40 
miles on 1 gallon of gasoline. 


Beverages 


Hop PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
ARGENTINA 


Production of hops in the 1947-48 sea- 
son in Argentina may total 110 metric 
tons, estimated on a yield of about 450 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
per hectare planted (1 hectare=2.471 
acres), which would greatly exceed the 
reported production of only 11 tons in 
1946. Undoubtedly, some increase has 
been taking place as a result of the ef- 
forts of the Ministry of Agriculture to 
stimulate production among small farm- 
ers, but because of the expensive installa- 
tions progress is believed to be slow. 

It is estimated informally in official 
circles that the Argentine beer industry 
is utilizing hops at the rate of about 450 
tons per year. Imports for 1946, however, 
amounted to 597 metric tons; nearly all 
came from the United States (negligible 
quantities from Belgium and Portugal). 
It is believed that the large 1946 im- 
ports were an indication of inventory ac- 
cumulation by the breweries. The same 
condition may have existed in 1947, in- 
asmuch as imports for the first 9 months 
of the year amounted to 465 tons. 


| e 
Chemicals 
CANADA To INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Canada plans to produce a substan- 
tially greater tonnage of chemical prod- 
ucts and to meet a correspondingly 
larger percentage of domestic demand 
for these materials, according to the 
Dominion press. This situation results 


from the existence of a larger market 
for basic chemicals for use in the manu- 
facture of consumer products and the 
coming into production of certain chemi- 
cals which have not been made previously 
in the Dominion or which were pro- 
duced on a small scale only. Production 
of ethylene glycol at the Sarnia plant, 
a sharp increase in the output of chlo- 
rine by new plants, and a greater tonnage 
of basic plastics materials for use in a 
wider range of end products are cited 
as examples. 


RESEARCH CONDUCTED FOR DISEASE-RESIST- 
ANT BANANAS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture in Trinidad, British West Indies, 
is conducting research, under a 5-year 
grant of £129,400 from the British Gov- 
ernment, on the development of bananas 
immune to Panama disease. 

Experiments in the eradication of this 
disease have also been furthered by a 
contribution of £10,000 from the Jamaica 
All-Island Banana Growers Association 
and a grant of £35,000 from the United 
Kingdom. Other research is being con- 
ducted by the Jamaican Department of 
Commerce and Industries under a £13,330 
grant. 


IMPORTS OF SYNTHETIC RESINS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of synthetic resins 
and products in 1947 were more than 
$1,700,000 greater in value than those 
in 1946, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were $16,304,- 
000 and $14,519,000, respectively. 


CHILE’s Exports ADVANCE 


Chile’s exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the period January- 
October 1947 were more than $1,500,000 
greater in value than those in the en- 
tire year 1946, according to the Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce. Totals were 
$3,732,000 and $2,167,000, respectively. 


EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT To PURCHASE 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


It is reported that the Government of 
Egypt is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Egyptian Company for Production 
and Trade in Phosphates, which was or- 
ganized. in 1912 and is Italian-owned, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The company owns two phosphate- 
rock mines—at Djebel Duwy and Djebel 
Hamandat—connected by rail with the 
port of El] Kosseir on the Red Sea. Al- 
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though the Egyptian product has a lower 
phosphate content than the Moroccan, 
it has the advantage of not having to 
pay the Suez Canal duty to which the 
latter is subject, it is stated. 


EIrRE’s IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of chemicals, drugs, per- 
fumery, dyes, and colors in 1947 advanced 
in value to £3,220,060 from £2,574,675 in 
1946. These figures do not include fer- 
tilizer imports. 


OUTPUT OF PHENOL AND CRESOL IN U. K.- 
U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


Production of phenol and cresol in the 
U. K.-U. S. Zone of Germany in 1948 is 
expected to reach 10,000 metric tons, 
compared with estimated requirements of 
25,000 tons. In the last quarter of 1947 
output of natural phenol in the Com- 
bined Zone amounted to 370 tons, that of 
synthetic phenol was 700 tons, and cresol 
production from coal tar was 840 tons. 
It is hoped to increase these totals in 
1948 to 2,000, 3,500, and 4,500 tons, re- 
spectively. 


PLANT NEARING COMPLETION, OSAKA, JAPAN 


Construction of the Nisshin Chemical 
Co.’s plant at Osaka, Japan, is nearing 
completion and much of the equipment 
has been obtained. The chief bottleneck 
has been the shortage of cement. The 
plant expects to produce 15 metric tons 
of chrome dyes monthly. 


Output OF OxyYGEN To BE INCREASED, 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 


Cia. Productora de Oxigeno, S. A., 
Monterrey, Mexico, is installing addi- 
tional plant which will increase its out- 
put five times. The present capacity is 
estimated at 30 cylinders of oxygen daily, 
which is not sufficient to supply domestic 
demand, so that oxygen has been im- 
ported into the area from other parts of 
Mexico and from the United States. 
When production is increased, the com- 
pany expects to supply the State of Chi- 
huahua and possibly Torreon. 


DISCOVERY OF DEPOSITS OF IRON PYRITES, 
PAKISTAN 


The recent discovery of important de- 
posits of iron pyrites in eastern Pakistan 
resulted from current field investigations 
into the country’s mineral resources, 
states a foreign chemical publication. 
With a high iron-sulfide content, the 
material is expected to be useful for the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid, which will 
be important in future industrialization 
plans. 


RISE IN SWITZERLAND’S EXPORTS OF DYES 


Switzerland’s exports of dyes rose sub- 
stantially in value in 1947 over those in 
the preceding year and were more than 
three times as great as those in 1938, ac- 
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Work Stoppage Brings Suspension 
of Bituminous-Coal Exports 


Exports of bituminous coal to all foreign 
destinations, except Canada, have been sus- 
pended effective Monday, March 22, 1948, at 
12:01 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, the 
Department of Commerce announced on 
March 18. 

This action was taken by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade because of the widespread work 
stoppages which have’ seriously reduced 
bituminous-coal production. It is designed to 
protect the limited bituminous-coal inventories 
held by U. S. consumers. 

Coal that was in port or in-transit to port as 
of the effective date of the suspension is not 
affected, the Department states, and emergency 
cases will also be considered for approval. 

Collectors of Customs at U. S. ports have 
been advised to permit no exports of bitumi- 
nous coal after 12:01 a. m., March 22, until 
further notice, except for in-transit material 
and shipments specially authorized by the OIT. 

Licenses have been issued recently at a rate 
of about 2,500,000 tons monthly. 

Issuance of licenses for April bituminous- 
coal exports will be postponed until the United 
States coal-supply position can be reviewed. 








cording to Swiss customs statistics. They 
amounted to 227,800,000 francs (1 Swiss 
approximately $0.23, United 
States currency) in 1947, compared with 
175,800,000 in 1946 and 83,000,000 in 1938. 


RECENT SHIPMENT OF SULFUR FROM SICILY 
TO CENTRAL AMERICA 


Recently 2,000 metric tons of sulfur 
were exported from Sicily to Central 
America. This is believed to be the first 
shipment of Sicilian sulfur to that area. 


U. K.’s Imports oF SODIUM NITRATE 


The United Kingdom's imports of 
sodium nitrate dropped to 388,784 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds) in 1947 from 903,991 hundred- 
weight in 1946, according to the Board of 
Trade. In 1938, imports amounted to 
1,112,514 hundredweight. 


WIDER USE OF SEAWEED-DERIVED Sups- 
STANCES EXPECTED, U. K. 


Important developments in the use of 
seaweed-derived substances are expected 
to result from research being conducted 
at the Universities of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Manchester, London, 
Nottingham, and Reading in collabora- 
tion with the Scottish Seaweed Research 
Association, according to a British chem- 
ical publication. 


U. K. May HAve LARGE SUPPLY OF 
METHANOL 


The shortage of methanol in the United 
Kingdom is attributed principally to the 
rapid increase in demand which has 
overtaken existing production capacity, 
according to the Board of Trade. There 
was also some loss in output in the winter 


months because of the power shortage. 
Additional supplies of methanol for the 
manufacture of formaldehyde are ex. 
pected soon, however, as the result of 
efforts made by producers to obtain maxi. 
mum output from their plants. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


In 1947 the United States continued to 
be the United Kingdom's principal sup. 
plier of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors, 
according to the Board of Trade. Im. 
ports of these products from the Uniteg 
States in 1947 were valued at £9,219,116, 
compared with £4,543,508 in 1946 and 
£2,834,560 in 1938. They were more than 
four times the value of imports from the 
second leading source, Germany, which 
supplied £2,137,939 worth in 1947. 


Coal 


PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Coal production in Chile during 1947 
has been estimated at 1,946,000 short 
tons, compared with 1,918,000 short tons 
in 1946. Monthly output, reflecting the 
effect of labor stoppages at various pe- 
riods throughout the year, ranged from 
110,000 short tons in October to nearly 
200,000 short tons in July. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED, 
RUMANIA 


Rumania plans to mine nearly 3,000.- 
000 short tons of coal during 1948, of 
which 63 percent will be brown coal and 
29 percent lignite. Production during 
1947 has been estimated at 2,500,000 short 
tons. The accompanying table indicates 
that 75 percent of the increase over 1947 
will be in the expected output of lignite. 


R imania’s ( oal Production Esti mated and 
Planned), 1947 and 1948 

I ase 

ype of coal 1447 1948 , Or 

: crease 
Short tons Short tons Short tons 
Lignite $42, 330 863. 130 +370, 800 
Brown coal 1, 827, 900 (1, 894, 730 +66, 830 
Bituminous 1451, SO 210, GSO +54, OOO 
Anthracite 26, 230 24, SSO 1,350 
Potal_. 2, 498, 440 |2, 993, 720 +459, 280 

Estimated 
2 Planned production 


EL SALVADOR PLACES ORDER FOR U. S. 
COAL 


The production of power has become 
a major industrial problem in El Salva- 
dor. The supply of electric power has 
been insufficient during the last 4 or 5 
years, and wood supplies together with 
forest reserves are approaching extinc- 
tion. The scarcity of petroleum supplies 
is another deterrent. These shortages 
have led the Minister of Public Works to 
place an order for United States coal for 
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yse in El Salvador’s machine shops. In 
addition, a textile mill in the country is 
investigating the possibilities of forced 
draft burning of coffee hulls for generat- 
ing steam, a use for coffee hulls which, 
it is said, has been successful in other 
coffee-producing countries, 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
CUBAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Cuba’s 1947-48 coffee crop is estimated 
at 556,000 bags (of 60 kilograms each) of 
clean coffee. This is about 5 percent less 
than the 1946-47 crop, but still would be 
the fourth largest since 1926. Domestic 
requirements probably will amount to 
about 603,100 bags, or almost the same 
as in 1946-47. The carry-over of domes- 
tic coffee on December 31, 1947, slightly 
exceeded 240,000 bags, in addition to 
which the Cuban Coffee Institute had on 
hand 75,000 bags of imported coffee with 
which to cope with possible consumer 
deficiencies. Exports of domestic coffee 
are still prohibited. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Preliminary statistics released by the 
Companhia Salvadorena de Café indicate 
that the current coffee crop will reach 
1,035,000 bags (60 kilograms each), as 
forecast in September 1947. Assuming 
this estimate to be correct, the 1947-48 
crop would exceed the 977,860 bags pro- 
duced in the 1946-47 season by about 
5.8 percent. 

Exports of Salvadoran coffee during 
the fourth quarter of 1947 were abnor- 
mally heavy, totaling 244,895 bags, as 
compared with 55,845 bags during the 
corresponding period of 1946. During 
the fourth quarter of 1947 all but 18,388 
bags were shipped to buyers in the 
United States, and during the fourth 
quarter of 1946 only 1,700 bags were ex- 
ported to countries other than the 
United States. All significant exports of 
coffee during the fourth quarter of 1947 
consisted of washed coffee with grades 
of “good-washed” or better. 

The only information available rela- 
tive to coffee stocks is obtained from 
inventories of coffee at ports of embarka- 
tion. No figures are maintained con- 
cerning stocks in the interior. Since 
most coffee is taken to ports for ware- 
housing or shipment shortly after proc- 
essing, stocks of coffee in the interior can 
be considered as negligible. 

These stocks of Salvadoran coffee at 
ports in El Salvador and at Puerto Bar- 
rios, Guatemala, totaled 6,425 bags on 
December 31, 1947, as against 91,223 bags 
on December 31, 1946. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BRAZIL 


The 1947 Brazilian pineapple crop is 
estimated at 73,957,620 fruits—about 4 
percent less than the 77,169,000 pineap- 
ples produced in 1946. 

Fresh pineapple is among the more 
popular and abundant table fruits in 
Brazil. About 98 percent of the crop is 
consumed within the country, and 2 per- 
cent is exported. Argentina is the heav- 
iest buyer, taking more than 90 percent 
of the exports, or some 2,100 metric tons, 
annually. The remainder goes to 
Uruguay. 

Exports in 1946 amounted to 2,291 met- 
ric tons. Statistics for 1947 are not yet 
complete, but an official source has re- 
ported that about 345 tons were exported 
in the first 10 months of 1947. November 
and December shipments may have 
brought the total to about 2,200 tons. 

There are no facilities in Brazil for 
storing pineapples for long periods. The 
markets in the producing areas are 
glutted during the heavy crop season 
toward the end of the year. 

Prices paid to growers have doubled 
since 1942—from 34 centavos (about 142 
cents United States currency) to 74 cen- 
tavos (about 31% cents) per fruit. 

Given good weather conditions and 
about the same planted acreage as in 
1947, the 1948 crop may exceed 90,000,000 
pineapples. 


CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SUPPLY, 
CANADA 


More canned fruit, jams, jellies, and 
marmalades, but fewer canned vegeta- 
bles, will be available in 1948 from the 
1947 pack, than were available in 1947 
from the 1946 pack. The strawberry 
pack increased from 8,000 cases in 1946 
to 93,000 in 1947. The 100,000-case 
crop of blueberries was nearly seven times 
the preceding 5-year average pack of 
15,000 cases, and raspberries showed a 
small gain. Production of jams, jellies, 
and marmalades in 1947 show an increase 
of 9 percent over 1946, and double the 
figure for 1939. However, there was a big 
drop in vegetables, compared with 1946, 
green and wax beans showing the only 
improvement, a gain of 5 percent; corn 
and peas each dropped 21 percent, and 
tomatoes were down by 17 percent. De- 
spite the decrease in canned products 
there are still ample supplies of all types 
of canned fruits and vegetables to meet 
consumer demands in 1948. 


BANANA EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Banana boats are again loading at the 
port of Santa Marta, reviving postwar 
trade in Colombia’s second most impor- 
tant export crop. The export crop 
comes chiefly from the “banana zone” 
of Santa Marta which extends for some 


80 kilometers (almost 50 miles) along a 
narrow shelf of low-lying land on the 
west side of the Sierra Nevadas from the 
town of Cienaga to the end of the rail- 
way at Fundacion. Independent ship- 
pers in this region exported approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 bunches of bananas in 
1947, mainly to Florida and the Gulf 
perts of the United States. Sweden is 
becoming an increasingiy important 
European customer. 

In 1946, latest year for which complete 
data are available, total exports 
amounted to 2,110,414 bunches weighing 
41,268 metric tons. Of this total, the 
United States took 1,898,248 bunches. 
Sweden, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Soviet Union took smaller quantities, in 
that order of importance. 

Prewar banana trade was divided 
fairly evenly between European and 
Western Hemisphere markets. For ex- 
ample, in 1940, the last prewar year in 
which heavy shipments were made, the 
United States took 2,298,757 bunches out 
of a total of 5,003,158. The United King- 
dom received 2,091,130 bunches. The 
Scandinavian countries were also im- 
portant customers, as were Panama and 
the Netherlands West Indies. 


Grains and Products 
PRODUCTION AND PRICE TRENDS, MEXICO 


Prospects for grain production in Mex- 
ico in 1948 indicate increases in the three 
major crops—corn, wheat, and rice. 
Production of barley, is not expected to 
exceed that of 1946-47, 101,000 metric 
tons. Production of oats cannot be fore- 
cast at this time. The recently an- 
nounced Agricultural Plan of the Admin- 
istration places special emphasis on corn, 
wheat, and rice, among the grain crops. 
Government plans for the 1947-48 crop 
year are for 441,000 metric tons of wheat 
from 590,000 hectares; 2,583,000 metric 
tons of corn from 3,630,000 hectares; and 
167,000 metric tons of rice from 85,000 
hectares. 

The average price of wheat during 
1947 showed little fluctuation from month 
to month, inasmuch as most of the do- 
mestic crop and ail imported wheat and 
flour was under the control of Nacional 
Distribuidora y Reguladora, the govern- 
mental agency charged with the distribu- 
tion of essential foods. The price of corn 
rose rather steadily from early 1947 into 
late summer, when the average for the 
country was more than 500 pesos (1 Mex- 
ican peso=about $0.2058 United States 
currency) per metric ton during August 
and September. This peak was followed 
by a sharp decline during the last quar- 
ter of 1947, which brought prices back to 
the level of early summer. Supplies of 
grains, including wheat purchases by Na- 
cional Distribuidora y Reguladora, as of 
February 1948, appeared to be adequate, 
although there was some prospect of 
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shortages in late spring and carly cum- 
mer before current crops are harvested. 

Prices of rice, feed barley, oats, and al- 
falfa declined somewhat during 1947, but 


the price of brewers’ barley rose steadily. 


Sugars and Products 


CusBaN SuGarR SITUATION 


Cuba’s 1948 sugarcane crop probably 
will be reduced to roughly 6,000,000 short 
tons, or about 93 percent of the 1947 
crop. 

During the 10-year period, 1936-45, 
44.1 gallons of blackstrap molasses were 
produced for every short ton of raw 
sugar. The output of molasses from 
raw sugar is expected to be about 290,- 
000,000 gallons. In addition, there may 
be 10,000,000 gallons from the refiners. 

According to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration in Habana, exports of CCC 
sugar (including United States direct- 
consumption sugar) totaled about 
5,345,310 long tons. 

Of these exports, 92.07 percent were 
of raw sugar, and the remaining 17.93 
percent of refined. Of the raw-sugar ex- 
ports, 67.15 percent went to the United 
States, 23.34 percent to the United King- 
dom, and 3.66 percent to Canada. 
Countries receiving lesser quantities in- 
cluded the Netherlands, Finland, Bel- 
gium, Japan, and Germany. Of the 
exports of refined-sugar 73.56 percent 
(324,941 tons) was direct consumption 
sugar to the United States. Countries 
receiving smaller amounts included the 
Republic of the Philippines, Switzerland, 
India, Finland, Germany, and Greece. 

The 1947 crop of blackstrap available 
for export was about 216,000,000 gallons. 
Of the 1947 exports of blackstrap mo- 
lasses, about 48.43 percent went to the 
United States, 41.53 percent to the 
United Kingdom, and 4.93 percent to 
Canada. Included among the countries 
receiving smaller quantities are Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Greece. 


EGYPTIAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
IMPORTS 


Production of raw sugar in Egypt in 
1946-47 reached a new high of 190,779 
metric tons, or about 11,000 tons above 
the preceding season, according to pre- 
liminary statistics of the Sugar Com- 
pany, the Egyptian sugar monopoly. 

From 20 to 25 percent of the Egyptian 
crop of sugarcane is not processed for 
sugar but is consumed either by small 
sirup factories or directly by the eane 
growers. Officials of the Sugar Company 
are optimistic with regard to prospects 
for the current season, and expect total 
production of raw sugar to approach 
200,000 metric tons during the processing 
season which runs from the middle of 
December 1947 until! May 1948. 

Some foreign raw sugar probably will 
be refined in Egypt during the current 
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season. The refinery at Hawamdieh is 
expected to produce more heavily than 
at any time since before the war. Pro- 
duction of refined sugar probably will 
reach 220,000 metric tons during the 
year ending October 31, 1948. 

In the 12-month period November 1, 
1946, to October 31, 1947, imports of raw 
sugar amounted to 30,168 metric tons, 
according to preliminary figures of the 
Sugar Company. 

On October 31, 1947, stocks of raw 
sugar totaled 66,563 metric tons, and of 
refined sugar 23,279 tons. 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, GREECE 


Greece does not produce any sugar, 
therefore all its requirements are im- 
ported. Prewar annual imports (1935- 
39) averaged about 72,000 metric tons 
valued at about $3,000,000. Since the 
war, imports have been much reduced, 
and since July 1, 1947, they have been 
handled by the Government. Of the 
total 1947 imports of 56,595 metric tons, 
6,670 tons were imported through private 
trade channels on a barter basis from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Prewar (1935-39) average yearly con- 
sumption of sugar in Greece was 71,943 
metric tons, or about 11,100 grams (24.4 
pounds). The 1946 per capita consump- 
tion was 6.7 pounds, and in 1947 it was 
16.2 pounds. Distribution of sugar is 
under the rationing system. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 


Sugar production in Guatemala for 
the crop year November 1, 1947, through 
October 31, 1948, is estimated at 600,000 
hundredweight of refined white sugar 
and 1,000,000 hundredweight of panela 
or brown block sugar. Approximately 
536,000 hundredweight of white sugar 
was produced in the 1946-47 crop year. 
With the expansion of acreage planted 
to cane, national production of sugar has 
increased steadily, total sugar output 
having more than doubled in the past 
10 years. 

All sugar produced within the country 
is consumed locally, there having been 
no sugar exports since 1944, when 7,500 
hundredweight were shipped abroad. 

Sugar rationing in Guatemala ended 
on September 1, 1947, but price control 
has been continued. Producers in zones 
where transportation costs are not ex- 
cessively high are now permitted to sell 
refined white sugar for $6.50 per hun- 
dredweight, and retail prices are limited 
to 7 cents per pound. Wholesale prices 
in other zones are limited to a maximum 
of $6.90 and retail prices may not exceed 
8 cents per pound. 


General Products 
SHORTAGE OF MATCHES, FINLAND 


A shortage of matches in Finland is 
reported by the Finnish press, and is at- 


tributed to the fact that manufacturers 
prefer to export them at the higher 
prices which can be obtained abroad, 
In addition, the transportation of 
matches via rail reportedly is temporar. 
ily prohibited. 


PRODUCTION OF OPTICAL GOoDs Anp 
CAMERAS, JAPAN 


Output of binoculars and opera glasses 
in Japan during the first 10 months of 
1947 averaged 2,562 per month, com. 
pared with an average of 3,178 in the first 
10 months of 1946. 

Production of microscopes during the 
first 10 months of 1947 averaged 566 
per month, whereas during the corre. 
sponding period of 1946 the monthly ay. 
erage was 203, and for the entire year 
of 1946 output averaged 237 microscopes 
per month. 

Camera production during the first 
10 months of 1947 averaged 4082 per 
month compared with an overage of 
1952 per month during the first 10 
months of 1946 and a monthly average 
of 1,986 for all of 1946. 

Camera manufacture is retarded by 
the shortage of some essential raw ma- 
terials, such as goatskin for the bellows, 
piano wire and sheet steel for shutters, 
crude rubber for coating screens, and 
aluminum for camera bodies. Although 
camera production is continuing with 
stocked materials, the industry is ex- 
pected to become dependent upon im- 
ported light metals. 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS OF MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ITEMS, JAPAN 


Total sewing-machine manufacturing 
capacity in Japan is estimated at 230,000 
units per year, but because of shortage 
of three major raw materials ‘iron and 
steel, coke, and paints), actual output in 
1947 was estimated at only 140,000 units. 

The apparent postwar deterioration 
of Japanese watches, in function as well 
as in quality, is attributed to increasing 
difficulties in obtaining high-grade spe- 
cial steel for manufacturing springs and 
jewel bearings. The inferiority of spring 
steel is attributed to the lack of trained 
workers and the deterioration in the 
quality of steel used. The shortage of 
jewels is the result of the lack of diamond 
powder. Improvement in Japanese 
watches will depend, therefore, on the 
importation of good spring steel from 
Belgium and Sweden and of jewels from 
Switzerland. 

The combined output of the five 
phonograph-record manufacturers in 
Japan is estimated at 500,000 to 700,000 
per month—the chief problem is the de- 
pletion in stocks of materials, such as 
shellac, copal, and resin. Applications 
reportedly were made for export of 445 
phonographs during the last quarter of 
1947, materials for which could be ob- 
tained from domestic stocks. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Harmonicas accounted for 60 percent 
of the total exports of musical instru- 
ments scheduled for the 1947-48 fiscal 
year. Copper sheets for making harmon- 
ica reeds are easily obtainable, but sub- 
sidiary materials, such as lacquer, thin- 
ner, and glue, are in shorter supply. 
Consequently, harmonica production has 
fallen behind schedule. 

The shortage of horsehair (from white 
horses) for making violin bows is the 
chief obstacle in that industry. Imports 
of horsehair from Australia, Manchuria, 
and Mongolia are considered advisable. 

The Japanese toy industry has many 
problems. The supply of celluloid and 
galvanized sheets is extremely low, and 
subsidiary materials—paper, cloth, pig- 
ments, dyes, ink, glue, and nails—also are 
in short supply. The wooden-top branch 
of the industry is the most prosperous, 
put it is handicapped by the lack of 
lacquer and thinner. With the neces- 
sity of obtaining materials irregularly, 
the cost of toy manufacture is very high. 

The major drawbacks to manufactur- 
ing lacquerware for export are the in- 
ferior quality of lacquer and paints used 
and the coarse designs which are un- 
acceptable to foreign customers. Since 
the value of lacquerware depends upon 
the quality of the lacquer, the planting of 
certain types of trees which are essential 
in producing the lac is considered of 
great importance in the effort to supply 
domestic demands. 

The bamboo-products industry is in a 
better position than are other export in- 
dustries in that it depends less upon sub- 
sidiary raw materials (Japanese lacquer 
apparently is serving the small need for 
lacquer for making bamboo rods). The 
only handicap likely to cripple this 
branch of the industry will be shortages 
of steel and coke for manufacturing fish- 
hooks to go with fishing rods. 

Chinaware production has been re- 
tarded by the fuel shortage, as well as by 
the scarcity of liquid gold, kaolin, gyp- 
sum, borax, and pigments. Kaolin must 
be imported from Korea. Packing ma- 
terials, especially nails and hoop iron, are 
required in abundance because of the 
fragile nature of chinaware. 

Glass-manufacturing equipment 
available for use is estimated to be about 
60 percent of the prewar capacity. Only 
about 20 percent of it is in actual opera- 
tion, however, owing to the shortages of 
coal, soda ash, and Glauber’s salt. 

Production of electric bulbs is expected 
to reach 100,000,000 units during the 
year, since factories are operating at 50 
percent of capacity. If this rate can be 
reached, a considerable amount can be 
exported. This industry also is con- 
fronted by shortages of materials—coal, 
tungsten, molybdenum, soda ash, cresol, 
and bronze. 

Superior brushes cannot be manufac- 
tured on a large scale in Japan unless 
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white bristles can be imported from 
China and Manchuria. White horse- 
hair and vegetable fibers also are scarce, 
as are cattle bones for the backs and 
handles of brushes. 

The shortage of paraffin is a major 
hindrance in the match industry. 

Although the Japanese paper-um- 
brella factories have recovered from war 
damages, production has shown no tan- 
gible increase because of the shortage of 
paper, oil, bamboo, and starch. Some 
makers are using silk paper” as a substi- 
tute for Japanese-style paper. Improve- 
ment in design and colorfastness also 
is essential to the resumption of produc- 
tion. 

Promising export items in the indus- 
trial-arts field include porcelain curios, 
ivory bird-form ornaments, crystal neck- 
laces, cloisonné, bamboo articles, and 
wooden cigarette cases. However, needed 
materials are not plentiful, and some 
have to be imported—ivory from India 
and Africa, crystal from Brazil, and 
tortoise shell from the South Seas. 


During the first month after resump- 
tion of private foreign trade (Septem- 
ber 1947), export contracts included the 
following selected items: Pottery and 
porcelain (US$195,743) ; imitation pearls 
($129,995) ; bamboo ware ($35,312) ; fish- 
ing flies ($14,300); Easter baskets 
($4,678) ; chopsticks ($6,145); fishhooks 
($4,665) ; harmonicas ($4,375) ; hanafuda 
(Japanese playing cards) ($4,250) ; straw 
sandals ($2,700) ; fishhooks, tuna 
($2,020); opera glasses ($2,000); fans 
($1,500); knives ($1,325); parasols 
($1,300); cotton lappet shawls ($499); 
and hand-made wool rugs ($174). 


Leather and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Canadian imports and exports of the 
more important items of leather and 
products during 1946 and 1947 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Canada’s Foreign Trade in Leather and Products 














1946 } 1947 
ee United States Total | United States | Total 
| ee 
boy Value [Quantity | Value | [ Value Quantity | Value 
IMPORTS 
Cattlehides hundred weight 10,509, 291, 252 13,318) 355, 77 194, 729)4, 304, 547 214, 335) 4, 957, 161 
Calfskins and kipskins do 2,007 115, 436 19, 138 1, 137, 62 40, 928 3,021, 219 53, 029) 3, 996, 809 
Sheepskins do 3,776 134,910 52, 668 1, 543, 830) 11,885) 527,198 45, 888) 1, 904, 115 
Goatskins and kidskins_ —__- do 404 31, 393 9,712) 551,996 2,144; 106,519 7, 291 555, 490 
Other hides and skins do 151 4, 887 851 61, 945 26, 852) , 29, 40 390, 335 597, 879 
Dressed kid leather 638, 684 900, 649 1, 094, 119 1, 482, 652 
Belting leather . 75, 048 139, 321 60, 944 155, 980 
Tanned leather, n. 0. p_- ‘ 51, 245 598, 666 53, 223 891, 352 
Dressed leather, n. 0. p 566, 943 956, 879 792, 895 1, 452, 006 
Chamois skin 9, 435 166, 042 11, 327 292, 614 
Patent and upholstery leather 148, 592 149, 874 246, 208 260, 323 
Sole leather. . pounds 29, 557 15, 767 68, 720 36, 570 29, 122 18, 064 132, 897 64, 503 
Serap leather 2 81, 038 81, 038 80, 179 80, 179 
Pig Morocco roller leather 81, 973 209, 910 92, 451 338, 705 
East India kip leather 66 25, 351 118 198, 686 
Leather for gloves or clothing ; 592, 463 750, 377 899, 789 1, 069, 658 
Upholstery leather = 44,456 165, 150 | 86, 108 285, 244 
Men’s boots and shoes pairs 89,308, 144, 787 330,279 535,665) 162,975) 705,514 288, 497) 1, 276, 670 
Women’s boots and shoes do .; 536,915) 673,184) 2, 143, 504/2, 424,681) 741, 746/3, 272, 985 779, 819) 3, 491, 740 
Children’s boots and shoes do 50, 510 57, 671 80, 628 88, 281 41, 027 70, 359 80, 478 120, 125 
Gloves and mitts, n. 0. p , 34, 977 969, 948 ae 105, 031 923, 348 
Women’s kid gloves : x 86, 375) __- 11, 143}... 316, 072 
Harness and saddlery... ‘ 115, 862 154, 742)... . 187, 520). 256, 752 
Leather belting 53, 025 72, 278). | 79,913 112, 832 
Chestnut extract hundred weight 99,317) 632, 901 99,317, 623, 901 91,037) 611,712 91, 037 611, 712 
Spruce extract do 47,433 86,119 47, 433 86, 119 28, 426 54.411 28, 426 54, 411 
Wattle extract do 5, 219 25, 468 41,667) 207,744 14, 484 78, 320 70, 751 373, 831 
Quebracho extract do 18,738 147,042 198, 756 1, 240, 185 11, 536, 244,008 99, 811) 1, 825, 902 
EXPortTs 

Cattlehides. - - hundred weight 4,041 37, 647 87, 002 1, 163, 979 52, 755 59, 423 870, 621 
Calfskins do 1, 434 18, 560 1, 434 18, 560 2, 872 2, 872) 95, 226 
Sheepskins do 1,898; 65, 2, 344) 78, 929 
Horsehides do 12,141) 171,195 22,679) 275, 420 14,670) 227,621 24,712) 330,730 
Pigskins do 23 368 23 368 592} 6, 945 592 6, 945 
Hides and skins, n. 0. p do 2,545) 169,715 2,836) 188, 689 3, 574, 188, 323 3, 936 260, 469 
Glove leather square feet 325, 035 89, 923 459, 561) 128,358) 353,680) 152,819 626, 352 251, 171 
Sole leather pounds 139, 999 72, 312) 2, 340, 379)1, 175, 858; 614,419) 321,155) 1, 744,829) 1, 028, 512 
Patent Joather square feet 927,060 355,070 1,679, 162) 621,608)1,054,048] 493, 544) 2, 153, 613 997, 802 
Upper leather, n. 0. p do 3, 205, 500 1, 483, 763 12, 141, 144/5, 373, 067/3, 144, 629 2, 476, 076 15, 228, 285) 16, 232, 215 
Leather belting pounds 1, 431 1, 288 70,409) 158,631 1, 700 1,071 119, 853 258, 565 
Moccasins pairs 840, 941 1, 219, 272 865, 569) 1, 260, 217 23, 103 31, 676) 25, 452 36, 311 
Men’s shoes, leather uppers do 41,256; 301,494) 1,000, 031/3, 342, 622 40,055) 356, 335 556, 578) 2,042, 906 
Shoes, leather uppers, n. 0, p__.do 43,963) 124,392) 1, 435, 810 2, 649, 443 11,224) 54,978! 1,739,578) 3,624, 206 
Slippers, leather uppers, n. 0. p. do 402,273) 563,543) 506,734) 680,280) 284,278) 305,477) 345,567) 403,214 
Cut soles, leather pounds 24, 330 16, 336 70, 998 44, 729) 98} 67 10, 901 8, 696 
Gloves and mitts 219, 294 733, 681 61,719 814, 573 
Harness and saddlery 12, 734 30,315 15, 467 37, 600 
Leather clothing 1, 240 61, 868 1, 588 64, 248 


Srcity’s Sumac INDUSTRY DECLINING 


The Sumac industry (a source of tan- 
ning extract) in Sicily, particularly the 


export trade, as of January 1948, was re- 
ported declining, owing chiefly to con- 
tinued low prices and lack of markets. 
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The cost of production has been higher 
than the selling price (approximately 12 
lire per kilogram). Cost of harvesting is 
estimated at 6 lire per kilogram, to which 
must be added the cost of cleaning and 
packaging, and transportation cost from 
the source of supply to Palermo amounts 
to 4 or 5 lire per kilogram. Production 
in 1947 was estimated at only 6,000 tons. 
Stocks on hand from preceding years 
_ also approximate 6,000 tons. Germany 
was one of the principal prewar markets, 
but it is no longer importing, and demand 
from the United States has been small. 
Small quantities have been going to the 
United Kingdom. 


TURKEY’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 
SKINS 


During the first 9 months of 1947 Tur- 
key exported 83 metric tons of green 
salted lambskins, 504 tons of dry lamb- 
skins, 179 tons of kidskins, 1,319 tons of 
sheepskins, 1,068 tons of goatskins, 4 tons 
of other hides and skins weighing 10 
kilograms and more, 11 tons of tanned 
goatskins, and 23 tons of tanned sheep- 
skins. 

Imports included green salted hides 
and skins weighing up to 10 kilograms, 
215 tons: weighing 10 to 18 kilograms, 
164 tons; weighing 18 kilograms or more, 
3,681 tons; dry sheepskins, 11 kilograms; 
other dry hides and skins weighing up 
to 6 kilograms, 442 tons; weighing 6 to 
10 kilograms, 640 tons; weighing 10 kilo- 
grams and more, 3.916 tons; and 102 tons 
of sole leather. 


HIDES AND 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER PLAN, BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


The timber plan in Lower Saxony, 
British Zone of Germany, for the fiscal 
year ending June 1948 sets up a cutting 
goal of 5,500,000 cubic meters, as com- 
pared with 8,610,000 cubic meters during 
the preceding fiscal year. The current 
goal includes 640,000 cubic meters of 
hardwoods, 3,050,000 cubic meters of 
softwoods, and 1,600,000 cubic meters 
of firewood. According to an official 
statement, almost 70 percent of the “‘fire- 
wood” is timber suitable for commercial 
use. 

Tentative exports from Lower Saxony 
are fixed at 1,120,000 cubic meters. The 
major portion of the timber cut will be 
sent to sawmills, of which there are 947 
in operation, including 220 with an an- 
nval allotment of more than 1,000 cubic 
meters. It is not contemplated to 
change allotments for furniture, wood- 
enware, or barrel factories from those 
of the preceding year. Allotments to 
plywood and veneer plants will be cur- 


tailed. Supplies of props to the Ruhr 
mines will be considerably reduced; 
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however, the reduction will be offset 
by increased supplies from southern 
Germany. 


Exports, BrITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Timber exports from the British Zone 
of Germany to the United Kingdom 
totaled 3,505,632 cubic feet (66,144 met- 
ric tons) during January 1948, reports 
a European trade publication. The 
total was distributed as follows: Soft- 
wood logs (including telegraph poles), 
2,421,676 cubic feet; hardwood logs, 
452,302 cubic feet; pitprops 121,264 cubic 
feet; and sawn softwood, 510,390 cubic 
feet. 


REFORESTATION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Department of Forestry of the 
Union of South Africa anticipates reach- 
ing a tree-planting program of 35,000 
acres per year sometime between 1950 
and 1952. The planting program during 
the year ended March 1947 amounted to 
9,500 acres, and plans for the 1947-48 
year call for the planting of 16,000 acres. 
Plantings consist of 80 percent softwoods, 
including principally Pinus patula and 
Pinus insignis, and 20 percent hardwoods, 
including eucalyptus, Acacia molissima, 
and Acacia normalis. Planting is con- 
centrated in the Transvall and in Natal. 

During World War II, annual plantings 
averaged about 4,000 acres; the prewar 
annual average was 15,000 acres. The 
total area of Forestry Department plant- 
ings in the Union, as of March 31, 1947, 
was 402,044 acres. The area of Govern- 
ment reserves, including planted acre- 
age, was 3,499,000 acres on March 31, 
1946. 

Private plantings in the Union are 
estimated roughly at 60,000 acres of 
Pinus patula, Pinus insignis, and other 
softwoods; 100,000 acres of eucalyptus; 
and 500,000 acres of Acacia molissima and 
Acacia normalis. Transplants sold from 
State nurseries to the public totaled 
8,648,000 in 1946-47, representing an in- 
crease of more than 1,000,000 over the 
preceding year. 

The Union of South Africa has been 
able, from its own resources, to supply 
approximately 90 percent of its hard- 
wood requirements for mine props, and 
about 20 percent of its normal total soft- 
wood requirements. An importation of 
approximately 90 percent of its hard- 
wood requirements for flooring and fur- 
niture is essential to satisfy the demand. 

The Scandinavian countries, Canada, 
and the United States are the chief 
sources of softwoods. Hardwoods gen- 
erally are imported from the Belgian 
Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, Mozambique, the United 
States, and Australia. Imports of teak 
from India have been suspended tempo- 
rarily. 

South Africa ranks high as a market 
for United States lumber exports. Ship- 











ments to that country were 8 percent of 
the total quantity exported during 1946, 
and 7.3 percent of the total during 1947. 
These exports are shown in the accom. 
panying table: 


United States Exports of Lumber to the 
Union of South Africa, 1946-47 


{Quantity in thousand board feet; value in dollars} 
1u4e 1947 


(juan Quan- 


tity Value tity Value 

Potal lumber 49, 423 4, 072, S70) 84, 689 8, O85, 279 
Softwood 44, 979 3, 469, 822) 81, 407 7, 571, 609 
Douglas fir 27,785 1, 589,741 63, 426 5, 130, 793 
Southern pine 13, 731.1, 662,917) 14, 398 1, 990, 349 
Hemlock 1, 362 66, 765 G48 67, OR? 
Other 2,101 140. 300 2,640 382, 404 
Hardwood 1,444 603,048 3,282) 513, 661 
Oak 2, 908 377,352; 2,468) 371,060 
Ash $21 78, 925 373 67, 231 
Flooring 374 59, 163 71 16, 582 
Other 741 87, GOS 70 58, TRS 
Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 


United States, U. 8. Department of Commerce 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PLANNING OF BENEFITS AcT, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Government is plan- 
ning a Federal scheme for providing free 
medicine and drugs to every person in 
the Dominion, under a Pharmaceutical 
Benefits Act, reports the foreign press. 
Delay has been caused by staff shortages 
and by printing difficulties. Agreement 
has been reached with druggists on the 
compilation of a list of drugs and med- 
icines to be supplied free under the 
scheme. 

BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazil's exports of caffeine during the 
third quarter of 1947 totaled 22 metric 
tons, valued at 5,206,000 cruzeiros, the 
United States taking none of these ship- 
ments. In the corresponding months of 
1946, exports of caffeine amounted to 56 
metric tons, valued at 14,243,000 cruzei- 
ros, of which the United States accounted 
for 31 metric tons, valued at 7,461,000 
cruzeiros. 

Theobromine exports from Brazil dur- 
ing the July-September period of 1947 
amounted to 23 metric tons, valued at 
4,921,000 cruzeiros. The United States 
accounted for none of these exports. In 
the comparable months of 1946, exports 
of this drug totaled 32 metric tons, valued 
at 5,492,000 cruzeiros, of which the United 
States purchased 26 metric tons, valued 
at 3,889,000 cruzeiros. 

During the third quarter of 1947, Brazil 
exported a total of 5 metric tons, of me- 
dicinal capsules and pills, valued at 572,- 
600 cruzeiros. 
such exports totaled 7 metric tons, valued 
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at 846,000 cruzeiros. The United States 
took none Of these shipments in either 
quarter. 

Exports of medicinal injections from 
Brazil in the third quarter of 1947 
amounted to 8 metric tons, valued at 
3,935,000 cruzeiros, the United States tak- 
ing a very small quantity. In the cor- 
responding period of 1946, exports of 
these products totaled 13 metric tons, 
yalued at 5,031,000 cruzeiros. The United 
States accounted for 1 metric ton, valued 
at 304,000 cruzeiros. 


IMPORT REGULATIONS SOMEWHAT RELAXED, 
INDIA 


The Government of India decided to 
admit more freely during the first half of 
1948 drugs and medicines, chemicals, 
and scientific instruments, reports the 
foreign press. Control will be adjusted 
according to the availability of foreign 
exchange, Says the report. 


IRAQI IMPORTS 


Imports of drugs from the United 
States into Iraq through the port of 
Basra during 1947 totaled 487,996 
pounds, gross weight. 


ERECTION OF PENICILLIN PLANT, POLAND 


In Tarchomin, Poland, near Warsaw, 
a penicillin plant is being built from 
equipment supplied by UNRRA, reports 
the European press. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation early in 1949. 


Motion Pictures 
and k.quipment 


PROTEST AGAINST DUBBED FILMS, EGYPT 


On February 29, 1948, the Egyptian 
motion-picture syndicate of both tech- 
nicians and artists went on strike in pro- 
test against the exhibiticn of a United 
States film with a dubbed Arabic sound 
track. The picture, being shown at 
Studio Misr Cinema, has met with great 
success, With complete sell-outs for every 
performance and with advance bookings 
for the evening performances sold out 2 
weeks in advance. The strike was called 
by one of the most popular of Egyptian 
actors who is an investor in one of the 
larger studios, as head of the syndicate. 
According to newspaper reports, he terms 
dubbing ‘the first nail in the coffin of the 
Egyptian film industry.” 

Seven of the eight studios have sus- 
pended operations, the exception being 
Studio Misr which has dubbed with its 
facilities two other pictures. Officials 
of this studio state that they, too, feel 


that local Arabic productions cannot 
compete if United States films are 
dubbed on a large scale. 

The syndicate responsible for the 


Strike had previously informed those in- 
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terested in dubbing ventures that the 
three pictures already prepared might be 
shown without protest or demonstra- 
tions, but that future dubbing would be 
resisted by every means at the disposal 
of the syndicate. Newspaper articles and 
other media of protest have been utilized 
against dubbing in the past, and the 
Egyptian Government petitioned to in- 
voke a legal ban. On the latter occasion 
the Ministry of Social Affairs issued the 
statement that no legal ban was con- 
templated. It is apparent that the pres- 
ent strike marks the opening of a fresh 
campaign to solicit the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment’s action in adopting restrictive 
legislation. 


MOTION PIcTURE NOTES, NETHERLANDS 


INDIES 


The Netherlands Indies government 
will undertake no commitments at the 
present time to release United States 
dollars for the import of 35 mm. enter- 
tainment films during 1948. According 
to various officials of the government, it 
is not likely that such exchange will be 
available for the remainder of the new 
year unless the current critical shortage 
is alleviated. Nevertheless, even without 
the assurance of exchange for 1948, an 
association of United States producers, 
representing the major Hollywood stu- 
dios, is continuing for the present the 
importation of films from its motion- 
picture pool. 

However, the uncertainty of the ex- 
change position is proving a deterrent to 
the plans of certain other independent 
producers who recently have expressed 
interest in the Netherlands Indies 
market. Under the present circum- 
stances, sterling is also unavailable for 
British productions. However, an undis- 
closed amount in other European cur- 
rencies will be allotted for continental 
pictures from such countries as France 
and Switzerland. In addition, Straits 
currency will also be allowed for about 
50 Chinese films from Singapore. With 
the current prohibition on dollar and 
sterling exchange for films, the import 
quota of the preceding year has been re- 
moved, so that United States and British 
producers may import as many pictures 
in return for guilders as the market can 
absorb. 

During the first 6 months of 1947, 148 
foreign films were submitted for censor- 
ship, 72 were United States productions, 
40 British, 33 Chinese, 2 Filipino, and 1 
was an Australian picture. Of this total 
1 United States feature, 3 British pic- 
tures, and 2 Chinese films were totally 
rejected. Expressed in comparative per- 
centages, the United States during this 
period supplied the Netherlands Indies 
with 48 percent of their features, 54 per- 
cent of their short subjects, and 13 per- 
cent of their news reels. The Nether- 
lands Indies supplied 2 feature-length 


documentaries, and together with the 
Netherlands contributed about 85 percent 
of the news reels. 

The Multifilm Newsreel Co., sponsored 
by the Netherlands Indies government, is 
expected to revert to private ownership 
and management within the course of the 
year. Its original schedule of weekly 
news reels featuring events of interest 
throughout the archipelago has been 
continued on a fairly regular basis, in 
addition to the occasional issuance of 
a documentary film. During 1947, 42 
numbers of the Multifilm news reel, en- 
titled “Indonesian Digest,” were pro- 
duced and, in addition, 5 documentary 
films were produced. Altogether, more 
than 50,000 feet of film was produced in 
1947. Multifilm releases for foreign 
distribution an English version of its 
local news reels and documentaries. 
Although well produced, the news reel 
usually is limited to items of local sig- 
nificance. However, United States news 
reel companies are said to purchase 
footage from this film periodical on oc- 
casion and to release it in the States with 
alterations deemed appropriate for the 
United States market. 

Plans also are under consideration to 
initiate 16-mm. film production. A large 
studio which the Japanese had con- 
structed in the early part of the war is 
now being used as a warehouse, and the 
present managing director expects to 
use it for the production of feature films 
at some future date. In the meantime, 
equipment will be constantly added and 
old apparatus renewed until a first-class 
production company jis developed in the 
Netherlands Indies. Should the political 
situation be clarified, prospects would be 
satisfactory for the realization of such 
plans, especially when one considers the 
ideal climate for outdoor motion-picture 
production which prevails for 6 months 
of the year, the colorful surroundings, 
and the vast local audience (about 70,- 
000,000). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SYRIA 


The Director of Press and Radio of the 
Ministry of the Interior, Damascus, noti- 
fied all foreign film distributors in De- 
cember 1947 that they must open an 
office in Syria by January 1, 1948, if they 
were to continue distributing pictures in 
that country. At that time, all theaters 
in Syria were supplied films by distribu- 
tors with offices located in Beirut, Leb- 
anon. The Director has since postponed 
the effective date of his decision to June 
1, 1948. 

More than 70 percent of all films sub- 
mitted to censorship in Syria in 1947 
were United States productions. Statis- 
tics show that 228 feature films, 123 short 
subjects, and 104 newsreels, produced in 
the United States were reviewed during 
this period. Films from other countries 
that were submitted for censorship in 
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1947 include 107 Egyptian pictures, 29 
French, 18 Russian, 15 British, and 3 
Turkish films. A break-down as to how 
many of these films were features, short 
subjects, or newsreels is not available. 

Of the 7 films rejected by the censors 
during the period January 1, 1947, to 
January 31, 1948, 3 were United States 
productions, 2 were French pictures, 1 
was a Russian film, and 1 was produced 
in Germany. Criticism against United 
States films is directed mainly at those 
which deal inaccurately with Arab cus- 
toms and traditions or show lack of 
respect for the Moslem religion. 

There are now 42 motion-picture 
theaters in Syria. A new theater, the 
Dimashq, was completed in Damascus 
late in 1947. This theater has a seating 
capacity of 1,430. 


NEw TYPE OF PROJECTION DEVICE 


A firm in Bristol, England, is market- 
ing a device which enables 25-inch reels 
to be fitted to an ordinary 16-mm. pro- 
jector, thus accommodating 6,400 feet 
of film, which represents, a continuous 
program of nearly 3 hours. The device 
is known as the C. H. G. Continuous 
Projection Equipment, and consists of 
tubular steel brackets mounted on a pro- 
jector stand. These carry the out-size 
reels, the lower one of which is driven 
by a separate motor of 1%; horsepower. 
Both reels are operated by clutches, and 
the separate motor may be used for re- 
winding. The clutches to both top and 
bottom reels are adjustable and can be 
operated, if necessary, during projection 
by a knurled knob with locking flange. 
This has the advantage that small reels, 
as well as large ones, can be used on the 
device with perfect safety. 

Other advantages claimed for the sys- 
tem are the lengthening of projecto: 
lamp life, as a result of less switching 
on and off, and less wear on the projector 
mechanism because of the independent 
take-up drive. The system costs £65 
($260) without the stand, or £75 ($300) 
if fitted to a stand. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, GREECE 


Greek imports of paper and paper 
products totaled 19,739 metric tons dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1947. Exports 
during the period amounted to only 
224 tons. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN ITALY 
AND POLAND 


Under terms of a trade agreement be- 
tween Italy and Poland, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, for 1 year, Italy will export 
to Poland, among other commodities, 
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cigarette paper valued at $20,000. Ex- 
ports from Poland to Italy will include 
200 tons each of draft paper and news- 
print. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, FRANCE 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District, France, 
to the United States during November 
1947 were valued at $238, compared with 
$10,380 in the corresponding month of 
1946. The cOmparable figure in 1938 
was $24,848. 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Guatemala to the United States during 
1947 included the following items: Cit- 
ronella oil, 316,575 pounds, valued at 
$709,490; lemongrass oil, 144,701 pounds, 
$256,534; eucalyptus oil, 253 pounds, 
$531; and cardamom oil, 308 pounds, 
$4,759. 


Soap PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Production of soap in Nicaragua in 
1947 totaled 1,500,000 pounds, an amount 
50 percent larger than in 1946. Output 
in 1948 may increase 25 to 50 percent, 
if raw materials, such as caustic soda, 
soda ash, and prussic blue, all imported 
from the United States, are made avail- 
able. Difficulty in obtaining raw ma- 
terials is attributed partly to lack of dol- 
lar exchange and also to United States 
restrictions on its exports of these ma- 
terials. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, MADAGASCAR 


Forecasts of Madagascar’s exports of 
essential oils during 1948 are as follows 
(in metric tons), according to Govern- 
ment sources: Clove oil, 400; lemongrass 
oil, 10; ylang-ylang oil, 15; and others, 1. 

Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar during 1947 (first 11 months) in- 
cluded the following items (‘in metric 
tons): Clove oil, 526; lemongrass oil, 9; 
oil of ylang-ylang, 20; and others, 2. 
Figures for 1946 were: Clove oil, 332 met- 
ric tons; lemongrass oil, 46; ylang-ylang 
oil, 56; and others, 11. 


EXPORTS OF PETITGRAIN AND GUAIACWOOD 
OILS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States during 
January 1948 totaled 11,065 kilograms 
valued at $66,390, as compared with 10,257 
kilograms valued at $55,576 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 

There were no declared exports of 
guaiacwood oil from Paraguay to the 
United States during January 1948; such 
exports in the like month of 1946 totaled 
660 kilograms valued at $2,744. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
ACREAGE AND YIELD, SAO PAULO, Bragzry, 


Cotton acreage in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, during 1947-48, according 
to the third official estimate, has been 
placed at 2,098,100, and the yield at 
200,000 metric tons of lint. 

From March 1 through December 31, 
1947, 175,000 tons of cotton were classj- 
fied at the Sao Paulo Cotton Exchange, 
as compared with 173,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton into Canada in- 
creased to 190,197,565 pounds during 
1947, as compared with 176,734,699 
pounds in 1946, according to a foreign- 
trade publication. Cotton piece-goods 
imports were 68,029,445 pounds, substan- 
tially above the 46,292,835 pounds im- 
ported in 1946. Cotton yarn and thread 
imports amounted to 16,051,614 pounds, 
greatly exceeding the 1946 imports of 
9,135,967 pounds. 


SUPPLY AND PRICE DATA, INDIA 


The supply of medium-staple cotton, 
particularly the Punjab-American type, 
as of December 1947, was reported to be 
rapidly diminishing. The amount from 
Pakistan for Indian mills has been uncer- 
tain because of lower production and also 
because of partition difficulties. Prices 
of long-staple cotton, as of December, 
had risen above Government ceilings. 

An attempt has been made by authori- 
ties in the Bombay area to keep cotton 
prices below the maximum, but the Gov- 
ernment of West Punjam has been en- 
deavoring to insure growers a fair price. 
Ginners in West Punjab are reported to 
have formed a cartel for controlling 
prices by preventing competitive bidding. 
Prices, as of December, were reported to 
be 8 to 9 rupees, as compared with a 
market value of 18 rupees a maund. 

Stocks of cotton in Bombay by mills, 
exporters, and traders on December 31, 
1947, were estimated to be 810,250 bales 
(400 pounds each), as compared with 
1,302,916 bales on the corresponding date 
in 1936. 


SITUATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


As of August 31, 1947, cotton-textile 
mills in India and Pakistan numbered 
423, of which 210 were in Bombay Prov- 
ince and adjoining Indian States, 72 were 
in Madras Province, and 38 were being 
built, 35 of which were to be located out- 
side of Bombay Province. Spindles in 
place, as of that date, numbered 10,353,- 
973. In 1946, there were 421 mills with 
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10,305,169 spindles. Looms installed de- 
clined to 202,662 from 202,814 in 1946. 
Daily employment in 1946-47 averaged 
498,370, as compared with 495,456 in 


1945-46. 
CoTTON ARRIVALS AT NETHERLANDS PorTs 


Receipts of cotton at Netherlands ports 
during the year October 1, 1946, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, amounted to 381,857 run- 
ning bales, of which 177,853 bales came 
from the United States and 100,802 ar- 
rived from Brazil. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Rayon-filament-yarn imports into 
Canada totaled 5,379,949 pounds in 1947, 
as compared with 5,173,631 pounds in 
1946, according to a foreign trade publi- 
cation. Acetate (single) imports 
amounted to 1,965,186 pounds (2,005,121 
pounds in 1946), of which 1,908,167 
pounds came from the United Kingdom 
and 51,321 pounds from the United 
States. Imports of viscose and other 
yarns, single, and viscose and other 
yarns, thrown, showed substantial gains, 
the former increasing to 2,574,346 pounds 
from 2,387,136 pounds in 1946, and the 
latter to 819,938 pounds from 756,049 
pounds in 1946. 

Rayon-staple-fiber imports amounted 
to 12,507,870 pounds as compared with 
9,453,793 pounds in 1946. Principal 
sources of supply in 1947, with figures 
for the corresponding period of 1946 in 
parentheses (all figures in pounds) were: 
United Kingdom, 17,572,943 (7,509,025) ; 
Switzerland, 1,876,688 (107,446) ; Nether- 
lands, 1,591,675 (839); Belgium, 567,794 
(137,918) ; United States, 477,781 (1,119,- 
178); Italy, 330,687 (49,656); Sweden, 
90,302 (529,731). 

Imports of rayon woven fabrics in- 
creased to 5,061,368 pounds from 3,182,- 
767 pounds in 1946. Those from the 
United States showed the largest gain— 
3,184,745 pounds, as compared with 
1,822,991 pounds in 1946. Imports from 
the United Kingdom also increased, 
totaling 1,781,495 pounds, as compared 
with 1,318,234 pounds in 1946. 

Imports of knitted rayon fabric 
amounted to 810,010 pounds during 1947, 
as compared with 715,670 pounds in 1946, 
of which 664,112 pounds came from the 
United States as against 622,369 pounds 
in 1946. Imports from the United King- 
dom increased to 138,707 pounds from 
91,827 pounds in 1946. 


Wool and Products 
IMPORTS, CANADA 


Raw-wool imports into Canada during 
1947 totaled only 39,543,911 pounds and 
were considerably below the 1946 im- 
ports of 53,240,698 pounds, according to 
a foreign trade publication. 
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Concerning Export-License Alleged 
Forgery Case 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced through its Office of International 
Trade that it is gratified by the action of the 
Export Subcommittee of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee in disclosing an apparent 
forgery of export licenses by a private indi- 
vidual, and referring the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for further investigation and 
possible prosecution. 

One other such case was recently uncovered 
by the OIT enforcement staff and was promptly 
referred to the Department of Justice for in- 
vestigation, Nathan Ostroff, OIT General Coun- 
sel, says. 

“A few additional cases involving other ir- 
regularities in the use of export licenses are 
also under investigation by the enforcement 
staff of OIT,” Mr. Ostroff states. “There is no 
evidence that these irregularities are wide- 
spread. The OIT, as a result of recent appro- 
priations approved by Congress, has been in- 
creasing its staff to assure effective enforce- 
ment of export controls.” 








Wool-top imports at 11,723,447 pounds 
gained somewhat over 1946 imports of 
11,251,974 pounds. 

The total of 383,269 pounds of noils 
imported during 1947 was greatly below 
the 626,696 pounds imported in 1946. 

Woolen-yarn imports amounted to 
4,856,400 pounds, as compared with 
4,298,669 pounds in 1946. 

Imports of woolen and worsted piece 
goods in 1947 totaled 9,633,795 pounds, 
as compared with 17,467,225 pounds in 
1946. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


FLax CULTIVATION, BELGIUM 


The area under flax cultivation in Bel- 
gium declined to 27,792 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres) in 1947, from 
31,286 hectares in 1946, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 

Output of flax in 1947 was curtailed 
by climatic conditions, and the crop has 
been estimated at only 3,500 to 4,000 
kilograms per hectare, compared with 
an average of 7,000 kilograms in 1945 
and 1946. 


CoIR-YARN EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Exports of coir yarn from Ceylon dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1947 totaled 
22,400 hundredweight, as compared with 
16,200 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, and 55,800 hundred- 
weight in the first 8 months of 1938, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade publication. 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS 


Exports of fibers from Guatemala to 
the United States during 1947 included: 
Abaca, 3,607,014 pounds; palm fiber, 
3,266 hanks. 


PURCHASE OF JUTE BacGs, INDIA 


An order for 18,000,000 jute bags, for 
delivery between February and June 


1948, has been placed with the Indian 
Jute Mills Association by the Govern- 
ment of India for use in connection with 
the food-distribution program, according 
to a foreign trade publication. The 
bags may be of either “B” twill or plain 
heavy “C,” at the option of the mills, 
it is stated. 

Prices for February—March deliveries, 
totaling 6,000,000 bags, are quoted as 119 
rupees per 100 bags and 117 rupees per 
100 for the remaining 12,000,000 bags. 


ITALY’S JUTE INDUSTRY 


The Italian jute industry at the end of 
1947 consisted of 34 spinning mills, with 
83,540 spindles, and 42 weaving mills, 
with 5,200 looms, located mostly in the 
northern Italian regions of Piedmont, 
Liguria, and Lombardy, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 

During 1947, only about 10,000 tons 
of jute were received from India, as com- 
pared with 41,000 tons in 1938. Since 
1936, domestic fibers, such as hemp, 
ginestra (especially in Tuscany) and 
ramie, have been increasingly utilized 
Consumption of these fibers in 1939 
amounted to 32,000 tons. The industry, 
it is stated, is striving to develop this 
processing of hard domestic fibers and 
it is expected that by doing so Italy’s 
jute requirements (at present about 
40,000 to 45,000 tons) may be consider- 
ably reduced. 

Finished products supplied by the in- 
dustry are mainly bags and carpets. 
Other products are packing cloth and 
special textiles for linoleum and trans- 
mission belts. Before the war (1929-39) 
part of these products were exported. 
Relatively high production costs, domes- 
tic requirements still not covered, and 
especially the shortage in raw material 
has not permitted full-scale resumption 
of exports. 


JUTE IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


Imports of raw jute into Sweden de- 
clined to 4,071 tons in the first 10 months 
of 1947, from 6,562 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 

Jute-cloth imports rose to 1,205 tons, 
as compared with 789 tons imported in 
the corresponding period of 1946. 


Jute SirvaTion, U. K. 


Imports of raw jute and manufactures 
into the United Kingdom during 1947, 
with figures for 1946 in parentheses, in- 
cluded the following: Raw jute, 66,066 
long tons (81,557); jute yarns, 18,221 
hundredweight (104,045); jute cloth, 
254,389,000 square yards (252,855,000) ; 
jute sacks and bags, 555,963 hundred- 
weight (626,457). 

Exports of jute yarns, cloth, sacks, and 
bags in 1947 (with figures for 1946 in 
parentheses) were as follows: Jute yarns, 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch. 
Office of International Trade 


Italian Rail and Shipping 
Services Improving Rapidly 


The improvement in transportation 
services in Italy continued during 1947, 
rapidly reaching a really satisfactory 
situation, considering the extent and se- 
riousness of the damage caused by the 
war to railroads, shipping, roads, ports, 
and their equipment. What has been 
done in only 2 years, and especially in 
1947, exceeded even the most optimistic 
estimates, according to an Italian press 
report. Passenger services on railroads 
showed the biggest improvement, al- 
though freight service also has made 
considerable progress. 

In addition, considerable progress was 
made in the development of the Italian 
Merchant Marine, port installations, and 
port traffic. In the first 9 months of 
1947, the movement in Italian ports was 
22,500,000 tons, a 45 percent increase 
over 1946. Nearly half of this movement 
was effected by ships flying the Italian 
flag. Italy is still far from the mark 
reached by its merchant marine in 1938, 
but when it is considered that Italy 
came out of the war with hardly any 
ships at all, the present situation is grat- 
ifying. The maritime traffic in Italian 
ports in the first 9 months of 1947 was 
equal to 81 percent of the 1938 traffic. 


London-to-Shanghai Radio- 
Telephone Service Opened 


Radiotelephone service was formally 
opened between London and Shanghai 
on March 4. Service between all points 
in the United Kingdom and Shanghai 
and Nanking are now available. 


Shortage of Electric Power 
Affecting Canada’s Industry 


Since two-thirds of Canada’s electric 
energy utilized for industry is derived 
from hydroelectric power, the present 
rationing of electricity in Toronto and 
16 other urban centers of southeastern 
Ontario has had an injurious effect on 
production in that highly industrialized 
area. The power shortage, which has 
prevailed since last December, is largely 
the result of the drought last fall and 
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of the long cold winter which has de- 
layed the melting of snow in the district 
served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. 

To meet the sharply increased demand 
for power its is planned to spend about 
C$300,000,000 in the next 5 years to de- 
velop new hydroelectric sites on the Gat- 
ineau and Lievre Rivers near Ottawa, 
and to enlarge the Beauharnais plant 
near Montreal. 


Belgian Air Line Opens 
New Service in Africa 


The Belgian airline, “Sabena,” has an- 
nounced a new service originating in 
Leopoldville (Congo), proceeding to 
Luanda, Angola, and returning to Leo- 
poldville. Regular weekly flights arriv- 
ing at and departing from Luanda on 
Sundays will be inaugurated. Connec- 
tions will thus be made with the Pan 
American flight to New York which de- 
parts from Leopoldville on Mondays. De 
Haviland “Doves” will be used. 


Nieuw Amsterdam To Make 
Regular Stops at Le Havre 


The S.S. Nieuw Amsterdam of the Hol- 
land American Line will call regularly at 
Le Havre, France, to embark and dis- 
embark passengers. The vessel will dock 
in that port at the pier of the “Gare 
Maritime.” Before the outbreak of 
World War II the passenger vessels of 
this line called at Boulogue-sur-Mer, 
France, but it is reported that this port 
cannot yet accommodate passenger lin- 
ers of the size of the Nieuw Amsterdam, 
which measures 36,667 registered tons. 
For the present, the itineraries of the 
other passenger ships of the Holland 
America Line remain unchanged. 


Blue Water Bridge Has 
Record Auto Traffie 


Statistics recently released by the 
Michigan State Bridge Commission, oper- 
ating authority of the Blue Water Bridge 
between Port Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, 
Ontario, show record automobile traffic 
in 1947. During that year 534,027 auto- 
mobiles crossed this facility, compared 





with 458,021 cars in 1946. 


Since the 
bridge was opened in 1938, about 2,700,. 
000 cars have crossed the span. 

It is reported that the original cost of 
the bridge was slightly more than 
$4,000,000, which was financed by the 
Government of the United States and the 
State of Michigan together with the 
Canadian Government and the Province 
of Ontario—the cost to be repaid by 
tolls. 

The Bridge Commission states that, if 
the volume of traffic continues at the 
present level, the entire charge on the 
bridge will be paid within 10 years, and, 
when this is accomplished, tolls will be 
abolished. The structure will then be- | 
come the joint property of the highway 
departments of the Province of Ontario 
and the State of Michigan. 





Palestine Government Issues 
Railway Liability Regulations 


Legislation in the form of bylaws to 
the Government Railways Ordinance of 
1936 has been issued by the Palestine 
government with a view to freeing the 
Palestine Railways from liability for loss 
or damage caused by or arising out of 
“war, rebellion, civil commotion, riot, 
sabotage, strike, lock-out or stoppage or 
restraint of labor from whatever cause, 
whether partial or general, or of any 
similar cause.”” The Ordinance, which 
appeared in the Palestine Gazette of 
February 5, 1948 (No. 1645), has been 
designed to meet the special situation 
arising out of the country’s present dis- 
turbances. A copy of the bylaws is avail- 
able for consultation in the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Room 1868-A, 
Commerce Building, Washington. 














Ferryboat Service Between 
Poland and Sweden Opened 


Ferryboat service between Swinoujes- 
cie, Poland, and Trelleborg, Sweden, was 
opened on February 20. According to 
the Warsaw press, transit from Sweden 
to Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and other 
countries is important for Poland, and 
the Trelleborg-Gdynia line is not the 
shortest route from Scandinavia to the 
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south shore of the Baltic. It was pointed 
out further that Sweden, in seeking a 
better route, had chosen Swinoujescie 
rather than the German port of Sassnitz, 
on Rugen Island. Work on the harbor 
included building a jetty and quay, deep- 
ening the harbor, and constructing a 
railway station and auxiliary buildings, a 
water tower, an engine shed, railway 
tracks, and two railway bridges. 

It was reported that the new route 
reduced passenger travel by 11 hours and 
that the change was also advantageous 
to Gdynia in that the part of Gdynia’s 
harbor which was formerly utilized by 
ferryboats would now be free for freight 
traffic. On the other hand, the change 
in route was stated to be inconvenient 
for Scandinavian businessmen interested 
in the Gdynia-Gdansk area, and that it 
was hoped the Polish railways would 
remedy this situation by constructing a 
new railway line between Gdynia and 
Swinoujescie. 


Electric Current Rationed 
in Chile 


Rationing of electric current for the 
winter months began on March 2, in the 
Provinces of Valparaiso, Aconcagua, and 
Santiago, Chile. Santiago is divided into 
six zones to be rationed. one workday 
each week from 7 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., 
and 3 p. m. to 10 p. m. 


India Pushes Irrigation and 
Hydroelectric Development 


Recommendations to hasten the de- 
velopment of irrigation and hydroelectric 
power projects in India were made dur- 
ing the month at the annual general 
meeting of the Central Board of Water- 
ways, Irrigation, and Navigation. An 
early survey is urged of the potential 
resources of all catchment areas, to- 
gether with the undertaking of electrical 
research in the main hydraulic-research 
laboratories in India. It was announced 
that contracts for the design of several 
projects now awaiting development are 
about to be let. 


Luxembourg Airlines Starts 
Passenger-Freight Service 


The Luxembourg Government recently 
entered into an agreement with Scottish 
Aviation Limited for the establishment 
of the Luxembourg Airlines company, 
which began operations early in Febru- 
ary. The company was founded on 
January 10, 1948, with a capital of 
6,000,000 Luxembourg francs. Sixty 
percent of the capital is held by Scottish 
Aviation Limited, while the remainder 
is held by Luxembourg citizens and the 
Luxembourg Government. 

By agreement with Scottish Aviation 
Limited, all air crew and_ technical 
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ground crew will be British, and flying 
standards of Scottish Aviation Limited 
will be maintained. Scottish Aviation is 
providing aircraft, air crews, technical 
equipment, and all technical advice; the 
Luxembourg Government is enlarging the 
Luxembourg airfield and will provide 
buildings and other facilities. 

For the time being, scheduled flights 
for passengers and freight are limited to 
Paris, France, and Zurich, Switzerland. 
Final negotiations with the American 
authorities in the United States Zone of 
Occupation in Germany are under way, 
and it is expected that flights to Frank- 
furt will begin soon. Flights from one 
of these points to another are all via 
Luxembourg. 

The air line expects to benefit by Lux- 
embourg’s geographical situation and, 
with the Government’s cooperation, to 
develop it into an important connecting 
point for flights over northwestern 
Europe. 


Air Feeder Services Expedite 
South African Mail Delivery 


Commencing about June 1, 1948, all 
first-class mail in the Union of South 
Africa will be carried by air mail, at sur- 
face rates, whenever the air services will 
result in the mails being handled more 
expeditiously over routes which will be 
served by air feeder services. At present 
all first-class mail in the Union, which is 
sent between principal points covered by 
the South African Airways, such as 
Johannesburg, Capetown, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, and East London, goes by air 
mail at normal rates. With the estab- 
lishment of commercial air feeder pas- 
senger services in the Union, this network 
will be expanded to include many smaller 
towns in South Africa. 

It is understood that the Government 
plans to give airmail contracts to all the 
commercial companies which will be 
operating feeder services. One of the 
first of such services to start will be that 
of Commercial Air Services of Johannes- 
burg, which will cover several smaller 
towns between Johannesburg, Durban, 
Bloomfontein, and East London. In the 
smaller towns this company will be re- 
sponsible for collecting and delivering 
mail at the post offices, while at the larger 
towns the post office will provide the 
transportation for the mail. 


Uruguay To Take Over 
British-Owned Railways 


Representatives of the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment and the British-owned railways 
in Uruguay have agreed on the transfer 
of the railway properties. Following is 
the text of the British Treasury Informa- 
tion Section release on the subject: 


On ist March at a meeting of the special 
commission appointed by the Uruguayan 


Government to study the situation of the 
British-owned railways in Uruguay and the 
delegation representing the British Railway 
Companies and the Quarahim International 
Bridge Co., Ltd., it was agreed that the com- 
panies will sell their properties to the 
Uruguayan Government and the Uruguayan 
Government will acquire the said properties 
of the British companies for the price of 
£7,150,000 made up as follows: 
Pounds 
Central Uruguay Railway Co. of Sterling 
Mim OUNNN8 2 5. oo dlcwadktincuceusn 5, 591, 000 


Midland Uruguay Railway Co.Ltd. 802,000 
Midland Uruguay Extension Rail- 

WHY CO FR... ccntivcasi cee 130, 000 
North Western of Uruguay Rail- 

way GO. TAG... cc cbaant cadens 318, 000 
Uruguay Northern Railway Co.Ltd. 259,000 
Quarahim International Bridge 

CO, Thin nc nc casinenentciete 50, 000 


It was also agreed that when this purchase 
sale agreement has been ratified and the pur- 
chase operation has been concluded, the 
British Companies will transfer their proper- 
ties to the Government of Uruguay and that 
their exploitation in Uruguay as from the 
lst July 1947 shall be for the account of the 
Uruguayan Government. The Agreement 
will be signed on the 2nd March in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Montevideo, after 
which His Majesty’s Ambassador and the 
members of the special mission of His Maj- 
esty’s Government will record their agree- 
ment with its terms in accordance with clause 
15 of the Payments Agreement recently rati- 
fied between Uruguay and the United King- 
dom. 


Merida, Mexico, Plans 
Electric Voltage Change 


A trial sector changing the voltage 
from 220 to,110 was recently completed 
by the Merida, Mexico, electric light and 
power company,,and is reported to be 
operating efficiently. Work on the con- 
version of another sector was begun im- 
mediately after the completion of the 
first. A plan has been submitted to the 
Secretaria de Economia outlining steps 
to be taken in order to convert the entire 
electric system of the City of Merida from 
220 to 110 volts. 


Potable Water Supply for 


Georgetown, British Guiana 


Georgetown’s long-awaited and long- 
planned potable-water supply scheme is 
now being given impetus in order to fur- 
nish a dependable and pure source of 
water before the end of 1948. At present, 
rain water is used for drinking, bathing, 
and cooking purposes. This water is 
collected in wooden vats and pumped, 
usually manually, to small tanks 
mounted on roofs which are tapped by 
faucets. In times of little rainfall, this 
source cannot be depended upon. Water 
for other domestic uses is supplied by the 
city through its Lamaha Conservancy 
Canal, and this water at present is suit- 
able only for such purposes. Sedimen- 
tation tanks are being built, and at- 
tempts are being made to speed up de- 
liveries of materials and equipment from 
England in order that the Lamaha water 
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may be purified by settling, chemical 
treatment, and filtration, and supplied 
through the present adequate distribu- 
tion system to the consumer. 

Upon completion of the plant, it is 
planned to do away entirely with the 
rather unsightly and insanitary water 
cisterns now used for storage of rain 
water and with the dual system of plumb- 
ing now installed in virtually all resi- 
dences and offices. 

Georgetown Water Works, operators of 
the present Lamaha water-supply sys- 
tem of the city, is municipally owned and 
controlled. 


New Schedules Announced 
For Netherlands Vessels 


The United Netherland Navigation Co. 
has announced that in the future the 
Holland-Bombay-Karachi line and the 
Holland-Bengal-Burma line will have 
semimonthly instead of monthly sailings 
from Rotterdam and other European 
ports to India, Pakistan, and Burma. 

In the future, vesseis of the Holland 
Australia line loading at Rotterdam. 
other European ports, and Indian ports 
will accept only cargo for Australia. 
Until recently, vessels of this line also 
carried freight from European ports to 
India. This caused considerable delay 
owing to congestion at ports of discharge. 


Columbian National Railways 
Announce Construction Budget 


The Colombian National Railways 
have announced a 25,000,000-peso new 
construction budget for 1948. Construc- 
tion is to be pushed on seven projects, 
the most important of which is comple- 
tion of the Armenia-Ibague link which 
would give Bogota, the capital, its first 
complete rail connection with the coast. 
The National Railways Council is study- 
ing bids on this project. 


British European Airways 
Plans Reduction in Staff 


British European Airways expects to 
reduce its staff by 60 to 70 pilots and 15 
to 20 radio officers, according to the 
American Embassy in London. When 
BEA was formed, approximately 400 
pilots were hired and trained in antici- 
pation of expanding operations. The 
travel ban, heavy losses of the corpora- 
tion, and cuts in internal services are the 
principal reasons for the staff reduction. 


All Obstacles Cleared From 
Netherlands’ New Waterway 

The S. S. Prins Willem V, 1,535 gross 
registered tons, one of the four vessels 
sunk by the Germans in the New Water- 


way from Rotterdam to the North Sea 
in an unsuccessful attempt to block the 
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channel, has been floated and towed to 
Rotterdam. The New Waterway is now 
free again from all obstacles. Of the 
other three sunken vessels, the motor 
ship Dinteldijk of the Holland America 
Line, 9,400 gross registered tons, was 
blown up and the wreckage removed by 
a floating crane. The S. S. Baud, 4,400 
gross registered tons, was also destroyed, 
while the motor vessel Zuiderdam, 12,000 
gross registered tons, of the Holland 
America Line was raised. The S. S. 
Prins Willem V, belonging to the Oranje 
Line at Rotterdam, is now being repaired 
at the port. 


Radio-Photo Service 
Installed in Bombay 


The Government of India issued a no- 
tice on January 3, 1948, that radio-photo 
service had been installed in Bombay, 
having been shifted from Kirkee. The 
service rendered will be that of trans- 
mitting photographs and drawings, bal- 
ance-sheets and documents to the United 
Kingdom and the United States. This 
service, which was started in 1943 mainly 
for use by the Government of India, has 
now been opened to the use of the public. 

Any picture or material in black and 
white can be transmitted. 


Canada Reports 1943-47 
Electric-Power Output 


Production of electricity in Canada 
during 1947 totaled 44,986,363,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, the highest in the past 5-year 
period, according to the December 1947 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in Ottawa. Comparative production 
figures for the preceding 4 years, in kilo- 
watt-hours, are: 1943, 40,377,649,000; 
1944, 40,465,733,000; 1945, 40,100,608,000; 
and 1946, 41,603,708 ,000. 

However, a decline in exports of elec- 
tric energy to the United States is re- 
corded for 1947, as only 2,120,287,000 
kilowatt-hours were exported. Exports 
of electricity to the United States from 
Canada reached a high of 2,646,435,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1945, but declined in 
1946, when 2,481,631,000 kilowatt-hours 
were exported. Exports of power to the 
United States during 1943 and 1944 were 
2,545,038,000 kilowatt-hours and 2,585,- 
311,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively. 

For the 12-month period of 1947, the 
consumption of primary power in Can- 
ada (production less exports and second- 
ary power) reached a high of 37,322,- 
069,000 kilowatt-hours. During the pre- 
ceding 5-year period, the lowest figure 
was recorded in 1945, when consumption 
of primary power totaled 30,823,539,000. 
Comparative figures in this category for 
1943, 1944, and 1946 are, respectively, 
35,718,765,000 kilowatt-hours, 35,054,335,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, and 31,063,240,000 
kilowatt-hours. 
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cultural machinery), Orwell Works, Ipswich, 
are urgently in need of 45,000 plow shares 
(20,000 of DM series, 20,000 of UD series, ang 
5,000 of JUM series). A copy of specifica- 
tions including detailed infcrmation is ayail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intellj- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Ireland—Cork Gas Consumers’ Co. 
(manufacturers and importers), 72 South 
Mall, Cork. Gas Works: Albert Road, Cork, 
seek purchase quotations for refractory ma- 
terials. One copy only of standard specifica- 
tions and quantities has been furnished the 
Department of Commerce, and can be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercia] 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Ireland—Cross & Sons, Ltd. (whole- 
salers, retailers, importers), 18 and 19 Sulli- 
van’s Quay, Cork, seek purchase quotations 
and agency for firms not represented in Ire- 
land for the following agricultural and farm 
machinery and equipment: Internal com- 
bustion engines, not over 10 hp., tractors, 
wheel type, Diesel or semi-Diesel, tractors, 
T. V. O. (Kerosene), garden and agricultural 
models; power operated plows (tractor, all 
types), subsoilers (deep tillage), disk har- 
rows, land rollers, grubbing machines, drills 
and seeders, fertilizer distributors, cultiva- 
tors, disk cultivators, potato diggers, grain 
harvesters and binders, mowers, hay rakes, 
tedders, hay loaders, hay stackers, power- 
driven hay balers (presses), portable farm 
elevators, hammer-type mills, incubators, 
brooders, poultry feeders, milking machines, 
silo fillers, ensilage cutters, root cutters, and 
manure spreaders 

28. Iraq—Salman Brothers Co., Ltd. (com- 
mission merchant), P. O. Box 116, Rewak 
Street, Baghdad, seeks purchase quotations 
for 100,000 to 1,000,000 yards of the following 
types of tertiles Cotton piece goods 
(bleached, unbleached and printed), sheet- 
ing, shirting, percale, seersucker, poplin, and 
flannelette. Specifications: medium and 
good quality, 36 inches wide for white shirt- 
ing, and 32 inches wide for other types 

29. Mexico—A. Reyes y Cia., S. A. (whole- 
saler), Calle 6, Num. 34, Agua Prieta, Sonora 
seek purchase quotations and agency for the 
following agricultural and farm machinery 
and equipment: Wheel-type tractors, wheel- 
type (Diesel or semi-Diesel) tractors, garden 
tractors, cultivator tractors, tractor trailers; 
hand plows, horse-drawn plows, disk plows 
and tractor plows; cultivators (horse, power, 
and disk); grain harvesters and binders, 
combines (reaper-threshers), corn huskers, 
mowers, hammer-type mills and root cut- 
ters; hayrakes, hay loaders, hay stackers, 
hay balers (horse, hand, and power); hand 
pumps, windmill pumps, pump cylinders and 
pump jacks; windmills, electric windmills, 
windmill towers, wood windmill tanks, metal 
windmill tanks and parts of windmills; 
Fresno scrapers and ditchers and graders 
(farm use) and stump pullers; wood and 
metal wheelbarrows; small engine-driven 
portable saws. 

30. Netherlands—C. V. Niebo (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), 222 Keizersgracht, Am- 
sterdam-C., seek purchase quotations for the 
best-quality automotive parts, such as roller 
and ball bearings, axles, spark plugs, igni- 
tion parts; small hand tools, such as ham- 
mers, chisels, tongs, and screw drivers; heat- 
resistant household and kitchen glasware, 
including cups, dishes, and plates 
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Agency Opportunities 


31. England—Anglo - Central American 
Trading Corporation, Ltd. (importers and 
exporters, agents), Terminal House, 52 Gros- 
yvenor Gardens, London, S. W. 1., seek rep- 
resentation for general merchandise. 

32. England—London Istanbul Trading 
Corporation, Ltd. (sales agent), Evelyn 
House, 62, Oxford Street, London, W. 1., 
seek agency representations for agricultural 
machinery, metalworking machinery, textiles, 
electrical appliances, and cement, for ship- 
ment to Turkey. 

33. Italy—Motonautica Colombo (sales 
agents), 67 Murazzi del Po, Turin, seek agency 
representation for outboard engines. 

34. Italy—S. A. C. O. M. (S. A. Commercio 
Olii Minerali) (manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), Via Guicciardini, 1, Turin, seeks 
agency representation for paints and var- 
nishes for industrial uses. 

35. Union of South Africa—Hubert Davies 
& Co., Ldt. (importers and retailers of electri- 
cal, mechanical, and road-making machinery. 
Manufacturers of engineering units. Sales 
and indent agents selling these lines), 
Hudaco House, 7 Rissik Street, Johannesburg, 
seek agency representation for caterpillar- 
type tractor for farm and road use; and a 
road grader. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this office and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Belgium. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Colombia. 

Beauty Shops and Barber Shops—India. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Barbados. 

Business Firms—Afghanistan 

Buttons and Button Blank Manufactur- 
ers—China. 

Buttons and Button Blank Manufactur- 
ers—Colombia. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Haiti. 

Clubs, Private and Sporting—Paraguay. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Haiti. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Honduras, 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Nether- 
lands. 

Cotton Ginneries—Colombia. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers, Dealers, and Exporters—Haiti. 

Customs, Forwarding, and Clearing 
Agents—Union of South Africa. 

Dairy Industry—Chile. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Indochina, 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Republic of the Philippines. 

Dye and Dyestuff Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse Bro- 
kers—-Syria and Lebanon. 

Flour Mills—Belgium. 

Fruit and Vegetable Importers and Deal- 
ers—Republic of the Philippines. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 


and Exporters—Sweden. 
Furniture Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 
Golf (Country) Clubs—-Dominican Repub- 
lic 


March 27, 1948 


Reparations News 
I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR 
REPARATION 


The Official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 


Serial No. Plant name 
173 A/S/117 Buderus Eisenwerk Wetzler. 
179 A/S/70 Kopp & Co Munich 
1009 Gusstahl Fabrik Fr. Krupp | Essen 


A.G, 


1113 B/S/295 
1115 B/S/343 


Alfa Werke 
Luther & Jordan Works No, 3 


1151 B/S/349_._| Maschinenfabrik Niedersachsen | Ahlen/Hannover -_- 


Hannover (M. N,. H.) G. 
m.b. H, 


1157 B/S/250 Roetelmann & Co, K, G_-. 


1327 B/S/50 
Hochfrequency-Tiegelstahl] | 
G.m.b. H. 

2223 Dorflinger, Hermann 


3131 B/S/190 H. & G, Grossman 
3256 B/S/230 
paratebau, 


3611 B/S/237 Muehleisen G,m. b. H 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparation but have 
not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the pur- 
chase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 


Location 


Alfeld-Leine____ 
Waggum, Braunschweig. -| 


Werdohl. . 
Deutsche Edelstahlwerke A.G. | Bochum 

| Metzingen_. 
2342 Thielenhaus -| Lorrach 
Dortmund - 
Albert Lob Maschinen u. Ap- | Duesseldorf_- 


Wuppertal-Sonnborn_- 


adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following 13 war and industrial plants 
declared available for reparation from 
Germany, have been received by the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce: 


Description 


Part plant, comprising 4 open-hearth 
furnaces and 3 complete converters 
for production of steel. 

Plant, for production of soap products, 

Part plant, for production of arma- 
ments and steel] products, comprising 
the following shops: 

1009/21, Shop 28, Foundry No. 4— 
Nonferrous castings. 
1009/24, Shop 17, Foundry No, 3— 
Heavy iron castings. 
1009/26, Tire Mill—Railway wheel 
tires. 
1009/27, Repair | Shop—Light en- 
gineering repairs. 
Plant, for production of aircraft parts. 

Plant, for assembling and _ testing 

| aircraft. 

Plant, for production of tanks. (Pre- 
| viously installed in underground 
| workings, now stored at Linden.) 

Plant, for production of accessories 
and fittings. 

| Plant, comprising steelmaking equip- 
| ment, foundry, and forge. 


Shaping machines. 

Grinders, shapers. (Part plant, 15 
machines.) 

Plant, for production of hoists and 
winches. 

Plant, for production of accessories 
and fittings. 

Plant, for production of hoists and 
winches, lifts and elevators. 

ment. Such expressions of interest 

should be forwarded to the European 

Branch, Office of International Trade, 

Department of Commerce, Washington 

25, D. C., and must be received by April 

16, 1948. 

For further ,information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to the 
previous item in the ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or com- 
municate with the European Branch, 
OIT, Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 





Hardware Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Sweden. 

Ice Plants—British Malaya. 

Ice Plants—Union of South Africa. 

Ink Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Marterial Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgium. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Domini- 
can Republic. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Iran. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Paraguay. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Sweden. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden. 

Naval-Store Importers and Dealers—Ar- 
gentina. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Colom- 
bia. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Portu- 
gal. 


Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ecuador. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canary Islands. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Poland. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Sweden. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—El Salvador. 

Railways—Republic of the Philippines. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Netherlands 
Indies. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Mozambique. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Algeria. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Structural Steelwork Manufacturers—Bel- 
gium. 
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World Trade Now 
Exceeds Prewar Levels 
Despite Dislocations 

(Continued from p. 5) 
ance, which had been abnormally large 
during the war years, dropped from 
$445,000,000 in 1946 to $202,000,000 in 
1947, and the trade deficit with the 
United States rose from $517,000,000 in 
1946 to $935,000,000 in 1947. 

This development brought in its wake 
an involvement of the Canadian economy 
in the general dollar shortage which 
afflicted so many countries during the 
later months of the year. Because im- 
ports from the United States were in- 
creasing at a greater rate than exports 
to the United States, and because the 
Dominion’s export customers in the ster- 
ling area and Europe were unable to pay 
in dollars for a considerable portion of 
the food and other goods they were tak- 
ing from Canada, there arose out of the 
new situation a critical drain of exchange 
reserves. Official gold and dollar hold- 
ings, which had reached the récord total 
of $1,500,000,000 at the end of 1945, had 
been reduced to less than $500,000,000 by 
the middle of November 1947, and it was 
considered necessary to place imports 
again under restriction. The combina- 
tion of embargoes and quotas which was 
then imposed surpassed in severity the 
restrictions applied on war account in 
1940. These restrictions were aimed 
chiefly at the reduction of the United 
States trade and were accompanied by a 
project to ration capital-goods import 
so as to increase production for export 
to the United States. 

This early return to prominence of the 
problem of management of the trade 
balance is a reminder that the war did 
not change the structure of Canadian 
trade but only accentuated its vulner- 
ability to world conditions which affect 
the convertibility of currencies. About 
two-thirds of imports is normally de- 
rived from the United States, including 
not only consumer specialties but also 
raw materials and capital goods, and 
under present conditions the proportion 
is higher than usual because of the war’s 
injurious effect on the goods export of 
the United Kingdom and Europe. On 
the other hand, those countries are more 
than ever in need of the food and other 
goods which Canada is in a position to 
send them, and they can cover only a 
pertion of their requirements in dol- 
lars which Canada can pass on. Under 
these circumstances, the failure in 1947 
of the plans made earlier to return ster- 
ling to full convertibility as from July 
15 were for the Dominion a disappointing 
and critical development. 

With more than three-fourths of its 
imports coming from the United States, 
Canada’s dollar problem was accentu- 
ated by the rapidly advancing price 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dole 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rat Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange \pproxi 
1946 1947 January ,, [mate eaquir 
(annual innual)” 1048 Date Men iD Date 
U.S. eur 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3. 73 73 $0. 2681 March 4, 1948 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 423 4. 23 9864 Do. 
Auction 4.04 4.04 4.4 4.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4,09 °°4 (SN *4 02 4.01 2404 Deo 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 Jan 1, 1948 
Differential 56. OF 56. OS 5. OS O17S8 Do 
Curb 60. 04 64. 06 64. 25 64. 25 O1S6 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 216. 50 Do 
Free Market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Feb. 3, 1948 
’ Special free market 420. 00 i 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 0232 Feb. 23, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 47.95 52. 04 52. 00 O192 | Jan 3] 1948 
c “7; ." 1.00 31.00 1.00 11.00 O32 Ik 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 75 1.75 5714 Fet S, 1U48 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 iS ID 
: : Curb 1. 835 2.17 9 45 2 60 S4i By 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 26 6. 33 6.3 1580 =Jan. 31, 1948 
: Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 174 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi 14. 66 13.77 13.53) | 13. 50 O741 Feb. 28, 1948 
cial 
Free 0°17. 36 718. 25 14.80 OSGS Do 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 4H)2 Do 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4.86 4 86 4 sf) OES Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 500 500 500 200K) Do 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 6.45 6. 50 1538 | Dec. 31, 1947 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 12 3205 | Feb. 24, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.31 3. 43 4 2015 Do. 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6.50 6. 50 6.50 1538 Feb. 17, 1948 
; Free 7.85 12 48 10. 00 14.10 0709 Do 
Salvador Colon Free 2 iD 2 i) 2 0) > i) 44K) Feb. 28. 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1.00 1 Ow) 5263 Do. 
Free 
Imports 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 FOS ey 
; Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled S35 , 35 , 35 3. 35 DHS Do 
Free 3 35 a5 2 28 r yal) 4 Do 


Established by decree of Oct. 20, 1947 

? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 

3 Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947. established itaxofs percent, effective 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

4 Special free market abolished Feb. 28, 1946 

‘ Established Feb. 23, 1948 

® Disponibilidades propias (private funds 

’ January to August 

* Effective Mar. 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abolished 
authorizations 

’ June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 

1 In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes was eliminated 

** Argentina, free-market rate for January-November; Ecuador, free rate for June-November 

* Argentina, free-market rate for November; Ecuador, free rate for November; Nicaragua, curb rate for December. 


Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sale making 


At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 





levels in the United States. There were 
some mitigating factors. In July 1946 
Canada appreciated the value of its dol- 
lar in terms of United States funds, re- 
storing it to par from the 9012-cent quo- 
tation that had previously obtained in 
official dealings. In the Dominion, also. 


In exports, on the other hand, the 
price increase was not so marked, partly 
because of the exchange adjustment 
heretofore mentioned but more impor- 
tantly because Canadian food contracts 
with the United Kingdom, a very large 
customer, kept recorded values below the 


the postwar relaxation of price control leve] that might have been assumed 
followed rather than preceded the simi- from commodity prices on _ world 
lar change in the United States. The markets. 

booming trade, however, provides little The following table shows the dis- 


direct evidence of the ameliorating ef- 
fects of either of these developments. 


tribution of the trade by areas, in 1946 
and 1947, as compared with prewar: 
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pase 6.—Geographic Distribution of 
Canadian Foreign Trade} 
{In millions of Canadian dollars] 

Origin or destination 1938 1946 1947 

orts 2? from: 
oPrnited Kingdom 119 142 189 
Other British countries 67 139 165 
Europe (ex-British 40 40 58 
United States 425 | 1,405 1, 975 
in American Repub- 

a 16 126 159 
Other countries : 11 15 26 

Total... 678 1, 867 2 572 

xports # to: . i x. 
. PUnited Kingdom 340 5OS 751 

Other British countries 103 307 418 
Europe (ex-British 73 321 348 
United States 270 S&S 1,040 
Latin American Repub- 

lics . - 18 93 130 
Other countries 34 105 RS 

Total S38 2, 312 2,775 


| Excluding gold 
Imports for consumption. 
3 Domestic merchandise. 





Other American Republics 


Postwar trade dislocations in Latin 
| America, while very different in charac- 
ter from those experienced in Western 
Europe, were nonetheless extensive. 

Taking the 20 other American Repub- 
lics together as a group, exports to all 
| destinations rose from $1,717,000,000 of 
speed States dollars in 1938 to about 
4.500,000,000 in 1946; imports from 
1 $1,488,000,000 to approximately $3,500,- 
000,000. Thus, the favorable trade bal- 
ance increased from $229,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000. This favorable balance 
had accumulated at growing rates 
throughout the war period when Latin 
American exports were greatly in de- 
mand and imports were more difficult to 
obtain. 
| Thus, by the end of 1946 these Repub- 
lics had an unprecedented potential pur- 
chasing power in world markets. An in- 
dication of the accumulation on mer- 
chandise trade account with the United 
States may be observed in United States 
trade statistics. During 1941-45 the 
United States trading deficit with the 20 
Republics amounted to $1,769,000,000. 
In 1946 the situation was reversed, when 
United States exports to those countries 
exceeded imports from them by $340,- 
000,000 as the production of supplies in 
demand by Latin America increased in 
this country. The backlog of demand ac- 
cumulated during the war, particularly 
for American goods, could be satisfied in 
greater Measure in 1947, and in that year 
alone United States exports to the area 
exceeded imports by more than $1,700,- 
000,000. 

Figures are not available showing the 
trade of the 20 Republics with the whole 
world for the entire year 1947, but during 
the first 6 months the trade of 15 of 
these countries ' showed a small negative 
balance obviously due to the very large 
Import flow from the United States. 








‘Excluding Bolivia, Paraguay, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, and the Dominican Republic. 


March 27, 1948 





The rapid depletion in 1947 of war- 
earned dollar exchange, and growing 
domestic inflation, focused attention on 
the need for regulatory measures. Im- 
port and exchange restrictions were 
adopted during the latter part of the year 
to arrest the upward trend of imports 
and to reduce the importation of less es- 
sential commodities. It is interesting to 
note, however, that despite controls, the 
import demand remained high; United 
States shipments to the other Republics 
as a group in the fourth quarter of 1947 
reached a total of $1,001,000,000 in con- 
trast to $899,000,000 in the third quarter. 
United States exports to the other Re- 
publics in the second half of the year, 
taken as a whole, were only $55,000,000 
below shipments in the first half, exports 
totaling $1,901,000,000 as compared with 
$1,956,000,000. 

The instability in the relatively high 
value of Latin American trade is clearly 
apparent. Imports from the United 
States cannot long be sustained at cur- 
rent rates. Dollar balances have reached 
relatively low levels. With exports to the 
16 countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program running more 
than three times prewar rates, in value 
terms, and with imports from these 
countries only slightly higher than be- 
fore the war, it is questionable how long 
this trade flow can be maintained, ex- 
cept as United States financial assistance 
to Western Europe is made available. 
But even if the Recovery assistance as 
recommended by the Administration, 
and now before Congress, is authorized, 
far-reaching readjustments can be ex- 
pected. 


TaBLe 7.—Estimated Value of the Trade 
of the 20 Other American Republics 
With the Specified Areas, 1938, 1946, and 
First Half of 1947 


{In millions of U.S. dollars] 
Area and year Exports|Imports) Balance 
| 
Marshall-Plan countries 
1938. . 579. 1 426.8 170.3 
1946 1 1,105.9) 2569.9 12 536.0 
194; (first half, annual | 
rate) n. a. na | na, 
United States: } | 
1938 ; 542.2} 470.5 1.7 
1946 1,801.5) 2,069.8 — 268.3 
1947 (first half, annual | 
rate) 3 2,172. 0)3 3,912. 4) 3—1,740. 4 
All other countries: 
1938 | 8577.2 590. 3 —13.1 
1946 1,592.6) 4860.3 4732.3 
1947 (first half, annual 
rate) n. a. n. a. n. a, 
Grand total, all countries } 
1938 1,716.5} 1, 487.6 228.9 
1946 4, 500.0) 3, 500.0 1,000. 0 
1947 (first half, annual 
rate) 5 4,599. 8 § 4,656. 5— 57.0 


ae 


1 Export statistics for Guatemala incomplete; not 
available for Panarna and Venezuela. 

2 Import statistics not available for Venezuela. 

‘ Based on United States trade statistics. 

4 Exports and imports to ‘‘all other countries” in the 
case of Venezuela include shipments to and from the 
Marshall-Plan countries. Inthe caseof Panama, exports 
shown include shipments to Marshall-Plan countries 

5 Data lacking for Bolivia, Paraguay, Guatemala, 
Dominican Republic, and Venezuela, 

n.a., Not available, 


Far Eastern Trade 


The foreign trade of Japan, in prewar 
years the most important trading nation 
in the Far East, was just beginning in 
1947 to return to peacetime channels. 
Imports into Japan had been made dur- 
ing 1946 by the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) to meet urgent 
needs of the civilian economy and to pre- 
vent disease and unrest. The small vol- 
ume of exports consisted chiefly of raw 
silk and certain other items handled 
through the U. S. Commercial Company 
and of shipments to such nearby areas 
as China and Korea. In the first half 
of 1947 a United States Trade Mission 
conferred with SCAP in Tokyo, and ar- 
rangements were made for the partial 
resumption of private trade with Japan. 

China’s foreign trade during the same 
period was increasingly affected by the 
economic, political, and military difficul- 
ties of the country. From July 1946 to 
September 1947, inclusive, net legal im- 
ports into China (excluding UNRRA 
shipments) were valued at approximately 
US$775,000,000, or almost three times net 
exports of about US$285,000,000. While 
the value of exports was greater than in 
many similar prewar periods, the value 
of imports represented a still larger in- 
crease. The excess of imports has been 
the major cause of the continuous deficit 
in China’s balance of payments and the 
serious drain on its foreign-exchange re- 
sources. The Chinese Government has 
restricted nonessential imports and con- 
served foreign exchange by a system of 
quotas, import prohibitions, and ex- 
change controls in an effort to reduce 
the excess of imports and obtain the most 
vitally needed commodities. 

With a world-wide shortage of fats and 
oils, copra, the production of which ex- 
ceeded all records, remained the main- 
stay of Philippine exports, and, in fact, 
of the Philippine economy. Late in 1947 
sugar became available for export for the 
first time since 1941. Heavy dollar re- 
ceipts from United States expenditures 
and the great demand for goods for con- 
sumer and construction needs resulted 
in imports about three times prewar 
levels. Supplies of consumer goods and 
production for export increased, and in- 
flationary trends were abated. With 
diminished labor disturbances and im- 
proved transportation facilities, trade of 
the Philippines, although less in volume 
than that of China, was substantial, and 
prospects for a continued sizable volume 
of trade were favorable. 

Siam’s trade also progressed toward a 
normal peacetime status, being conducted 
through private channels. Restrictions 
were still in effect, however, with respect 
to the four most important export com- 
modities. While rubber production and 
export led to some revival of Malaya’s 
trade, imports were still restricted gen- 
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erally to rehabilitation and essential 
goods. Trading conditions in other areas 
of Southeast Asia were still far from 
normal, difficulties being encountered in 
Indochina and in the Netherlands Indies 
because of disturbed political conditions. 








(Continued from p. 29) 


20,540 hundredweight (21,258); jute 
cloth, 30,240,000 square yards (34,297,- 
000) ; jute sacks and bags, 231,381 hun- 
dredweight (467,661). 

Consumption of raw jute averaged 
10,024 bales per week during October 
1947, compared with 10,328 bales in Sep- 
tember. Average weekly consumption in 
October 1946, was 10,080 bales. 

Stocks of raw jute as of October 31, 
1947, totaled 229,600 bales, as compared 
with 412,720 bales on the corresponding 
date in 1946. 


Wearing Apparel 
NYLON-STOCKING Exports, U. K. 


All nylon stockings, full-fashioned and 
seamless, are to be diverted to export 
markets under a new Board of Trade 
order, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. Substandard “‘no-seam” nylons 
probably will be released to the domestic 
trade, it is stated. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN FIGURES 


Tobacco, cigarettes, and cigars, en- 
tered for consumption in Canada during 
December 1947, according to an. unre- 
vised statement issued by the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue, were 
as follows: Cut tobacco, 1,879,585 
pounds; plug tobacco, 208,586 pounds; 
snuff, 78,812 pounds; cigarettes, 1,327,- 
426.370 units; cigars, 19,820,655 units; 
and raw leaf tobacco, 141,205 pounds. 


ITALY’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Production of leaf tobacco in Italy in 
1947 is estimated at 63,856,300 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), from a cul- 
tivated area of 143,602 acres. A culti- 
vated area of 155.673 acres in 1948 is 
anticipated, according to the Italian 
State Tobacco Monopoly. 

Total stocks of leaf tobacco as of De- 
cember 31, 1947, stood at 38,860,000 kilo- 
grams (domestic, 25,880,000 kilograms; 
imported, 12,980,000 kilograms). Stocks 
in the 1935-39 period averaged 113,900,- 


000 kilograms (domestic, 110,806,000 
kilograms; imported 3,094,000 _ kilo- 
grams). 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note,—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 
fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the F — al Reserve Bank of New York. tran 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 

























U. 5. Department of Commerce, from rates rep 
ort 


Average rate 
| Latest 
Country Monetary unit . valley 
1946 1947 February pee on 
(annual) (annual 1948 | March 
(monthly) | 
Australia Pound. $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2120 
Belgium Franc 0228 . 0228 0228 | 
Canada. __- Dollar: 
Official 9520 1. 0000 1, 0000 
Free. 9325 9200 8906 
Czechoslovakia Koruna * 0201 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone * 2088 2086 . 2086 
France (metropolitan Frane: 
Official ** (47 + Ky 
Free OOS4 0084 ** 0033 #8 
India .| Rupee -- 3016 3016 3017 30 
Netherlands .| Guilder 3781 3776 3771 7 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2249 3 9 
Norway ; Krone * 2018 2016 . 2016 “0 
Portugal Escudo... * 0405 0403 . 0397 9 
South Africa Pound. 4. 0050 $0074 4. 0075 4.00 
Spain Peseta * 13 0913 . 0913 rr 
Sweden Krone * 2586 2782 . 2782 , 
Switzerland Franc * 2336 2336 . 2336 nt 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0311 4 03 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year or month during which quotations were certified. 
**Nominal, 
un, a.=not available, 









Imports of leaf tobacco during the pe- 
riod June 1, 1946, to January 15, 1948, 
totaled 14,530,743 kilograms, of which the 
United States supplied 6,988,406, Greece 
2,563,902, Brazil 1,969,101, Turkey, 1,700,- 
528, Bulgaria 793,853, Switzerland 148,- 
908, and other countries 366,045. Leaf 
imports in the 5-year period 1935-39 
totaled 12,823,341 kilograms. 

Probable leaf purchases of Italy in 1948 
are estimated at 3,500,000 kilograms, 
valued at $7,500,000. Expectations are 
that about 1,000,000 kilograms will be ob- 
tained from each of the three following 
countries: United States, Greece, and 
Bulgaria; and 500,000 kilograms from 
Turkey. 

During the period, July 1946 through 
June 1947, approximately 35,615,000 kilo- 
grams of leaf tobacco were used in the 
manufacture of Italian tobacco products, 
in the following amounts: Snuff, 325,000 
kilograms; fine-cut smoking tobacco, 
3,820,000 kilograms; cigars and little 
cigars (sigaretti) 8,750,000 kilograms; 
and cigarettes 22,720,000 kilograms. An 
estimated 43,645,000 kilograms of leaf 
tobacco will be consumed in 1948. 


AUSTRALIA’S INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Because of Australia’s curtailment of 
leaf-tobacco imports it has been neces- 
sary to reduce the domestic output of 
cigarettes and other tobacco manufac- 
tures and the release of these products to 
the public. Throughout 1947 demand 
exceeded supply, but following a further 
reduction in the ration in January 1948, 
the shortage of tobacco products manu- 
factured in Australia in 1948 will be 
greater than during war years. Importa- 
tions of English and South African to- 
bacco and cigarettes help to increase the 
supply. 













































Imports of cigarettes in the first 
months of 1947 amounted to 582,58! 
pounds compared with 65,020 pounds 
the like period of 1946. Greatly in 
creased quantities from the Unite 
Kingdom—484,664 pounds in 1947 
against 59,001 pounds in January. 
September 1946—and a notable rise 
shipments from the Union of Sow 
Africa and Egypt were responsible for th 
large total. 

Cigar imports advanced to 131 
pounds in the first 9 months of If 
(only 417 pounds in the 1946 period 
India supplied the bulk (5,101 pounds 
followed by Jamaica with 1,071 pound 

In the period January—September If 
imports of other manufactured tobace 
increased to 418,821 pounds from 55,63 
pounds in the 1946 period. The Unite 
Kingdom supplied the major portion 
266,483 pounds in 1947 and 28,356 pouné 
in 1946. 

Australian exports of tobacco product 
in January—September 1947 consisted Oi 
38,365 pounds of cigarettes (131,95 
pounds in the 1946 period), 1,549 pound 
of cigars (1,131 pounds in 1946), an 
361,481 pounds of other manufacture 
tobacco (521,486 pounds in 1946). ' 
great volume of these products went 
Japan. 








Without strict locust control, the Brit 
ish East African groundnut (peanut 
project will not succeed, according t 
delegates attending a recent conference 
in Pretoria. Reference was made at th 
conference to the success of the 194 
anti-locust work, especially the airplan 
operations. In 1948 experiments will t 
made in maneuvering aircraft to fore 
locust swarms to pass through a “curs 
tain of poison.” 
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